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PREFACE 


q “HE general argument in the following pages, in- 
_ Cluding some of the factual evidence, was origi- 

nally presented by me in the January and 
March, 1926, numbers of the American Journal of Soct- 
ology. It appeared there in two articles on “The Need 
for a Sociological Approach to Problems of Sex Con- 
duct.” I gratefully acknowledge permission to incorpo- 
rate these articles in the present volume. 

My purpose in the following pages is to challenge 
what appears to be the basic postulate of some authorita- 
tive and scientific writers who are urging radical changes 
in our moral ideas and practices regarding sexual rela- 
tions. Mr. Havelock Ellis and others of his school make 
the claim that sexual relations are not in themselves so- 
cial, and for that reason properly subject to social con- 
trol, but become so only in so far as they result in off- 
spring. The claim of these writers is that in the nature 
of man’s sexual conduct there is neither need nor excuse 
for social control over man’s sexual acts and practices 
beyond those that have procreation as their objective or 
consequence. With the effective use of contraceptive 
methods, therefore, they argue, mating will become sep- 
arable from parenthood, and sex will be freed from so- 
cial control. 

It is my aim to show that this distinction between 
sexual relations that result in offspring—and therefore 
held as social—and sexual relations that do not result in 
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procreation—and therefore urged as individual—is not 
sound. 

I attempt to do this, first, by a theoretical discussion 
and argument based on modern social theory; and, sec- 
ond, to illustrate and make concrete the argument—by 
reviewing some relevant factual data, chiefly from an- 
thropological and contemporary sources. Thus, by both 
theory and fact I seek to maintain that due to man’s bi- 
ological, psychological, and social nature, social control 
is inevitably present in matters of sex conduct. 

I have endeavored to acknowledge in the footnotes 
to the pages below my obligation to various writers 
whose works I have followed. It is a pleasure, also, to 
have opportunity publicly to express my debt to some of 
those who have helped me directly in the preparation of 
this volume. First and foremost I must mention Profes- 
sor Charles H. Cooley, under whose guidance this study 
was made, and who in a true sense is responsible for 
whatever merit there may be in this essay. To Dr. Ed- 
ward T. Devine I am especially grateful for his spirited 
Introduction, and for the long-standing inspiration he 
has been to me. To him as to Dr. David Snedden and 
Professor Franklin H. Giddings I owe my initiation to 
sociology and social economy. To Professor Edward C. 
Hayes, Dr. W. B. Bodenhafer, and Professor Arthur E. 
Wood I owe much for valuable criticism in the early 
stages of the present essay. To Professor Charles A. 
Ellwood, Dean Alfred H. Lloyd, and Professor Emory 
S. Bogardus I am indebted for enthusiastic personal en- 
couragement. I must not forget also to thank Professor 
C. G. Seligmann, Dr. Bonislaw Malinowski, and Mr. 
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E. N. Fallaize, of the Royal Anthropological Institute of 
Great Britain and Ireland, for their hospitality and 
courtesy while I was in London. Nor should I omit ex- 
pressing my appreciation for the special assistance and 
never failing facilitation received from the librarian and 
other officials of the British Museum. Finally—but 
above all—I owe an unpayable debt to my wife, without 
whose inspiring sympathy, ever ready encouragement, 
and actual assistance, especially in gathering some of 
the anthropological data included, this book could not 
have been written. 


CHARLES W. MaArcoLp 
YpsiLanti, MicwH. 
JUNE, 1926 
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INTRODUCTION 


r “AHE author of this brief but critical and scholarly 
essay asks me to contribute an introductory 
note, for the reason that some ten years ago we 

held to each other the relation of teacher and student. 

This relation formally terminated when he was admitted 

to the degree of Master of Arts in Columbia University. 

It has fallen to another teacher and another university 

to recognize his qualifications for the more advanced 

degree. That the student in the maturity of his doctorate 
remembers his earlier instruction and wishes to associ- 
ate my name in this way with that of Professor Charles 

H. Cooley gives me an altogether exceptional and lively 

satisfaction. 

What most interests a teacher is not the views his 
pupil may hold, the conclusions at which he arrives, but 
the process by which he arrives at them, the arguments 
which he presents, the temper which he exhibits. On the 
subject of sex morality Dr. Margold holds the conserva- 
tive view. He insists that even the most scientific and 
authoritative advocates of radical changes in our ideas 
and practices regarding sexual relations are faulty both 
‘in their logic and in their facts, in what he regards their 
basic postulate. He accordingly demands more scientific 
proof of the desirability of their contentions. In the 
meantime, he implies, individuals better conform in such 
essential matters as the marital and the family relation 
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to the traditionally worked-out moral code. Society, he 
explains, in its very nature, as the larger aspect of hu- 
man life, is justified in maintaining and enforcing moral 
standards. Social control, exercised through the pres- 
sure of public opinion, through education, through many 
kinds of social rewards, penalties, suggestions, tradi- 
tions, he points out, is not only beneficial but natural, in 
the sense that man’s biological and psychological nature 
makes it inevitable, and is invariably found among all 
races and peoples, even among those whose particular 
conventions and standards are different from our own. 
He holds accordirigly that social control need not be 
unimaginative, merely coercive, and limiting; but that 
it can be progressive, enlarging, and intelligent. 

This view is certainly tenable; and being tenable, its 
present exposition is timely and even of urgent impor- 
tance. Never was legitimate social control more endan- 
gered. Social control is weakened when the doctrine pre- 
vails that sexual relations are a purely private affair, 
merely a physiological, or at the most also a spiritual 
factor in the individual life, and of no social concern. 
Against this doctrine Dr. Margold assembles a formid- 
able array of evidence, painstakingly checked up from 
original sources, and adduces arguments which reflect 
the highest credit on his grasp of scientific principles. 

The author writes in admirable temper. He makes 
no cheap appeal to prejudice. He calls no names. He 
exhibits commendable courage in attacking a formid- 
able adversary rather than selecting smaller fry whose 
fallacies might have been more easily and more trium- 
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phantly exposed. His essay is strictly theoretical. It 
challenges presuppositions, and suggests, with the re- 
straint appropriate to such a treatment of the subject, 
that certain conclusions of popular radical writers may 
be unsound in so far as they rest upon these premises. 
It is, in effect, a demand for evidence; a protest against 
the claim that biological instincts, individual inclina- 
tions, are a safe guide as against wide human experience 
and the social mores. The argument does not lead to 
stagnation, but to the larger individual freedom which 
has a sure social foundation. 

Generally it is not the conservative but the experi- 
mental view which needs conscious social encourage- 
ment. In politics, in education, in literature, the con- 
servative influences usually are so overwhelming that 
the new idea is in danger of being stifled before it has a 
fair hearing. Nature and social tradition work steadily 
on the side of keeping things as they are. Slowly and 
with infinite pains the new life emerges. Even in a revo- 
lutionary epoch like that through which we are now 
passing, the greater danger is from blind and stupid 
reaction rather than from radical change. The problem 
in its most general form is whether we can adapt our in- 
herited institutions with sufficient rapidity to meet new 
needs and conditions. 

Sex morality also appears to fall within the range of 
this statement of the problem. Nevertheless, if authori- 
tative writers make certain presuppositions and urge 
factual conditions as affording logical distinctions and 
scientific evidence for their radical views, the evidence 
and presuppositions must in all fairness be considered 
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critically and in the scientific spirit. It is because stand- 
ards are changing, because the individual seeks more 
and not less from the sexual relation, because our inher- 
ited morality proves inadequate, that such inquiries as 
that by Dr. Margold are demanded. The sex relation is 
of social concern. Reckless individual experiments are 
of little or no value to society and are of great danger to 
the individuals. Rational social co-operation in promot- 
ing a sounder and more adequate sex morality is essen- 
tial. It is not a mark of hostility to social control to call 
for an analysis of existing evidence, clarification of pub- 
lic opinion, facing the facts as they are, discovering the 
best educational methods for our own time, discarding 
what is really harmful or useless, building on experience, 
touching our morality with new vital emotion, making 
our control worthy of respect. Social control is in part 
institutional, traditional, subconscious; but it is in part, 
and may be in larger part, conscious, rational, educa- 
tional. Free love (in the sense of promiscuous sexual re- 
lations), birth control, trial marriage, easy divorce, are 
phrases which inevitably emerge when the discussion 
begins; but their appearance is usually the cue for the 
end of rational discussion. Those who oppose such radi- 
cal measures and hold fast to the value of monogamy, 
chastity before marriage, and faithfulness to marriage 
vows by both husband and wife, will find in this little 
book a candid and refreshing survey of the sociological 
basis of their faith. | 
EDWARD T. DEVINE © 


CHAPTER I 


THE JUSTIFICATION OFFERED FOR SOME 
RADICAL SEX PRACTICES 


T IS not the purpose of this study to take a position 
I either for or against the radical views regarding 

sex morality which appear to be making such head- 
way at the present time, but rather to criticize certain 
points of view or presuppositions of the writers of the 
radical school, and to suggest that their conclusions, in 
so far as they are based on such points of view and pre- 
suppositions, may be unsound. 

Probably the most scientific and authoritative, as 
well as the most exhaustive, of these writers is Mr. Have- 
lock Ellis; certainly he has no rival among them as re- 
gards influence with the English-speaking peoples. It is 
unnecessary, and might well be thought presumptuous, 
for the present writer to attempt a general estimate of 
the value of Mr. Ellis’ monumental work, in six volumes, 
on “The Psychology of Sex.” It is certainly learned, 
thorough, careful, engaging, and marked by a high cour- 
age and idealism—a signal contribution to knowledge. 
Its author is especially notable among writers of the 
biological school as being a man of the widest literary, 
historical, and aesthetic culture, a fact of immense ad- 
vantage in treating phenomena so pervasive of all as- 
pects of life as are those of sex. 

Mr. Ellis, however, is not in any technical sense a 
social psychologist. That is, he is not primarily inter- 
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ested in, nor has he, perhaps, much insight into, the 
processes of interaction between the person and the so- 
cial medium in which he lives. His point of view, in this 
regard, is prevailingly biological, and (although he by 
no means ignores social influences) he tends on the 
whole to see the individual as somewhat independently 
developed from biological sources, and to see society as 
a distinct and antithetical influence affecting this devel- 
opment, for better or worse, in a rather external way. 

This fact is the chief basis, so far as theory is con- 
cerned, for the exception to his and similar views which 
will be taken in this essay. He is an individualist in the 
sense that he sees human life in the manner just de- 
scribed, and especially in that he applies this view to 
matters of conduct in such a way as to throw almost the 
whole burden upon a somewhat vague and unregulated 
individual responsibility. He does not think in terms of 
an organic union between the social and individual proc- 
esses of life. 

I can best convey Mr. Ellis’ characteristic attitude 
by quoting a passage from his chapter on “Sexual Mo- 
rality,” in which he is advocating, quite persuasively for 
the most part, an increased moral autonomy for women: 

Sexual union, for a woman as much as for a man, is a physio- 
logical fact; it may also be a spiritual fact; but it is not a social 
act. It is, on the contrary, an act which, beyond all other acts, de- 
mands retirement and mystery for its accomplishment. That, in- 
deed, is a general human, almost zodlogical, fact. Moreover, this 
demand for mystery is more especially made by woman in virtue 
of her greater modesty which, we have found reason to believe, 


has a biological basis. It is not until a child is born or conceived 
that the community has any right to interest itself in the sexual 
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acts of its members. The sexual act is of no more concern to the 
community than any other private physiological act. It is an im- 
pertinence, if not an outrage, to seek to inquire into it. But the 
birth of a child is a social act. Not what goes into the womb, but 
what comes out of it, concerns society. The community is invited 
to receive a new citizen. It is entitled to demand that that citizen 
shall be worthy of a place in its midst and that he shall be properly 
introduced by a responsible father and a responsible mother. The 
whole of sexual morality, as Ellen Key has said, revolves round 
the child.t 


In this passage he says most emphatically that sex- 
ual union is not a social act, meaning, apparently, that it 
is not properly subject to any sort of social control, 
either formally or through the informal action of opin- 
ion; and readers of his works know how drastically he 
applies this conception in attempting to overthrow pre- 
vailing ideas upon this and other sexual subjects. 

Without inquiring how far the withdrawal of con- 
trol which he advocates is desirable, the writer believes 
that the underlying theoretical conception of a sexual 
life existing apart from control, more or less effective, by 
the public opinion and the mores of the community, is 
unreal, incompatible with human nature, never realized 
or capable of being realized in any society past or future. 
To advocate it amounts, in practice, to advocating the 
rejection of such moral standards as we have without 
putting any others in their room. 

It is not asserted that this idea of an individuality 
responsible only to itself and independent of social con- 
trol is a clearly defined theory consistently adhered to 


1 Sex in Relation to Society, Vol. VI of his “Studies in the Psy- 
chology of Sex,” p. 417. 
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by Mr. Ellis and other radical writers; they write now 
from one point of view and now from another, as suits 
their purpose. But since they use it freely, frequently, 
and emphatically in urging their practical views regard- 
ing sex matters, since, moreover, it is widely adopted 
and used as a justification for radical conduct in such 
matters among the general public, we are certainly called 
upon to take it seriously and subject it to criticism. That 
it lends itself easily to a somewhat anarchic pursuit of 
impulse (little, it would seem, as this result would be in- 
tended by so high-minded a moralist as Ellen Key, or as 
practical a meliorist as Mr. Ellis) seems fairly obvious 
from the fact that it throws the individual back upon 
personal responsibility without indicating effectively 
what he is responsible to. 

It will be maintained in this study that conduct of 
this sort, as of all sorts, must become subject to social 
control of some kind in so far as society achieves any 
moral organization at all, and that it is desirable that 
this control be exercised through conventions carefully 
worked out, inculcated by education and enforced by 
public opinion. 

An attempt will be made to show that the sex con- 
duct of man, the ways or modes of behaving, the ideas 
and ideals, the sentiments and beliefs, and so on, that 
men and women have and manifest in their sex life are 
not individual alone, but also social as well. I shall main- 
tain that man’s sex behavior marks group ways of doing 
and viewing things, that individual sexual acts and prac- 
tices can be seen as phases in a general social process, 
that they are by no means individual alone. 
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Mr. Ellis and the other writers of his school, their 
writings show, rely chiefly, as a general position, upon a 
biological source of conduct in sex. In seeming to see 
little need for social control, Mr. Ellis would trust Na- 
ture’s laws and man’s “natural expressions.” In matters 
of sex, as in all things biological, man’s instincts, he be- 
lieves, tend “under natural conditions to develop tem- 
perately and wholesomely.”* “Nature,” he says, “‘main- 
tains a gracious equilibrium.’ Sex instincts, when left 
completely free from all social suggestion, will follow “a 
biological norm of monogamy.”* 

Says Mr. Ellis as regards this question: 

Sexual relationships, in human as in animal societies, follow 
a natural law, oscillating on each side of the norm. If all artificial 


“laws” could be abolished, the natural order of the sexual relation- 
ship would continue to subsist substantially as at present.® 


He tells us further: 


The Line of Nature is a curve that oscillates from side to side of 
the norm. Such oscillations inevitably occur in harmony with 
changes in environmental conditions, and, no doubt, with pecu- 
liarities of personal disposition. So long as no arbitrary and 
merely external attempt is made to force Nature, the vital order 
is harmoniously maintained..... 6 Among certain species of 
ducks when males are in excess, polyandric families are consti- 
tuted, but when the sexes become equal in number, the monogamic 
order is restored. The natural human deviations from the mono- 
gamic order seem to be generally of this character.’ 


Throughout his works, and in his “Studies,” espe- 
cially, he accordingly states his conviction of the impor- 
2 Sex in Relation to Society, p. 115. * Ibid., p. 425. 


3 Tbid., p. 216. ° Ibid., pp. 491-92. 
*Ibid., p. 494. ‘ Ibid., p. 492. 
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tance of “natural,” that is, socially uninfluenced, expres- 
sion in sex, as if that were at all possible in human living, 
arguing both directly and indirectly that the highest 
morality and the truest education are those which leave 
greatest possibility to individuals for spontaneous im- 
pulse.* He reminds us: 

The wiser psychoanalists insist that the process of liberating the 
individual from outer or inner influences that repress or deform 
his energies and impulses is effected by removing the inhibitions 
on the free play of his nature. It is a process of education in the 
true sense, not of the suppression of natural impulses, nor even of 
the instillation of sound rules and maxims for their control, not of 
the pressing in, but of the leading out, of the individual’s special 
tendencies. It removes inhibitions, even inhibitions that were 
placed upon the individual, or that he consciously or unconscious- 
ly placed upon himself, with the best moral intentions, and by so 
doing it allows a larger, and freer, and more natively spontaneous 
morality to come into play.® 


This attitude and belief in the adequacy for conduct 
of the biologically given or of man’s instinctive nature, 
however, does not, in their opinion, preclude the neces- 
sity for sexual education. Mr. Ellis, in fact, gives to it 
an important place.*® But the instruction that he would 
have the young get in sex is, apparently, to consist of in- 
formation of the elements of physiology,” and of “in- 
itiation into the knowledge of the great central” facts of 

* Cf. his “Studies,” III, 365; I, 282; VI, 115; VI, 216; also The 
Task of Social Hygiene, p. 398. 

* Little Essays of Love and Virtue, pp. 130-31. 


*See The Task of Social Hygiene, chap. viii; also Vol. VI of his 
“Studies,” chap. ii. 


™ Sex in Relation to Society, chap. ii. 
“ That is, presumably, biological and physiological. 
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sex.” Except, possibly, some special sexual initiation 


ceremonies at puberty, of somewhat the same nature-as 
take place among primitive peoples,"* he would, appar- 
ently, have no moral instruction, no inculcation of the 
traditionally ideal sex ways or group attitudes. Chil- 
dren, he argues, “are to be taught to be a law unto them- 
selves,””** and furnished with “enlightenment concerning 
the sexual sources of life.” “The young,” he explains, 
“are often very hostile to merely conventional moral 
maxims, and suspect their hollowness, not always with- 
out reason.”*° “Certainly,” he continues, “knowledge 
can never be immoral, but nothing is gained by jumbling 
up knowledge and morality together.’”® 

The fact is that Mr. Ellis, in his ‘‘Studies,”’ and more 
especially in his sixth volume treating Sex in Relation to 
Society, touches upon the specifically higher psychic as- 
pects involved in man’s sex conduct only in a somewhat 
general and unconvincing way.*’ His whole work, he 
tells us in fact, is an elucidation of the workings of the 
sex instinct, or of “the neuro-psychic phenomena of re- 
production which man shares with the lower animals.””** 

Even in his volume on Sexual Selection in Man,” a 
psychological study leading up to important and em- 

* Cf. op. cit., pp. 84-90. * Ibid., p. 84. 

* Ibid., p. 45. * Tbid., p. 85. 

“Eg, his treatment of chastity and asceticism in chap. v of Sex 
in Relation to Society. 

8 Analysis of the Sexual Impulse, Vol. III of his “Studies in the 
Psychology of Sex,” pp. 1 ff. Cf. also: “It may be said that the whole 
of the task undertaken in these studies is really an attempt to analyze 
what is commonly called the sexual instinct” (ibid., p. 2). 

2” Vol. IV of his “Studies in the Psychology of Sex.” 
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phatically urged proposals regarding love, marriage, and 
family life, where one would expect some treatment of 
the higher mental factors involved, of the results in hu- 
man living of acting according to ideal, aesthetic, or 
moral considerations, as compared with the mere yield- 
ing, more immediately, to the impulses of sense, he di- 
rects almost his whole discussion—though no more than 
in any of his other volumes—rather upon the immediate 
expressions and physical relations of love between the 
sexes. Throughout, his prevailing point of view might 
be said to be biological and physiological, rather than 
psychological and sociological, in the contemporary 
meaning of these terms. 

Customs, conventions, institutions, the common 
ways of sex life, Mr. Ellis and the other writers of the 
radical school treat as if they were in their nature un- 
necessary. In accordance with their general position as 
to the sufficiency of the biological sources of guidance it 
is natural for them almost invariably to speak of these 
as if they were unavoidably narrowing, necessarily rig- 
id; as in their nature external, arbitrary,”° and for this 
reason undesirable. 

Mr. Ellis says: 

Every great and vitally organized person is hostile to the rigid 
and narrow routine of social conventions, whether established by 
law or by opinion; they must ever be broken to suit his vital 
needs, Therefore the more we multiply these social routines, the 
more strands we weave into the social web, the more closely we 


draw them, by so much more are we discouraging the production 
of great and vitally organized persons.21 


” Cf. Sex in Relation to Society, pp. 367, 373, 405, 406, etc. 
™ The Task of Social Hygiene, p. 392. 
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Concerted action and social foresight—through a 
voluntarily constituted “socialistic”? state—he consid- 
ers as necessary, so far as sex relations are concerned, in 
order to protect the children involved. ‘Socialism’ is 
proper, desirable, and necessary in regard to acts of 
procreation, to provide for the young.” “There is a per- 
fect division of labor between Socialism and Individual- 
ism,” says Mr. Ellis. ““We have only to remember that 
the field of each is distinct. No one needs Individualism 
in his water supply, and no one needs Socialism in his 
religion.”** And he would probably add—as by implica- 
tion he seems to do throughout his writings—no one 
needs socialism, or co-operative endeavor, in the higher 
spiritual matters of sex. 

He tells us: 


We can scarcely doubt that we are approaching a time when 
it will be generally understood that the entrance into the world of 
every child, without exception, should be preceded by the forma- 
tion of a marriage contract which, while in no way binding the 
father and mother to any duties or any privileges toward each 
other, binds them both toward their child and at the same time in- 
sures their responsibility toward the state.?® 


But beyond that, social regulation, he insists, becomes 
an unwarrantable intrusion,”* which the private practice 


2 Cf. ibid., pp. 63 ff., 386 ff.; also Sex in Relation to Society, pp. 
487, 494, 507, etc. 

78 Cf. esp. The Task of Social Hygiene, p. 64; also Sex in Relation 
to Society, pp. 488, 505, etc. 

* The Task of Social Hygiene, pp. 398-04. 

5 Sex in Relation to Society, pp. 488-89. 

* Tbid., p. 494, also p. 417. 
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of birth control will in the future render in fact increas- 
ingly futile. 

By way of refutation of the doctrine of Mr. Ellis and 
the radical school that sexual conduct as such can and 
should be free from social control, this study will en- 
deavor to show: (1) the inherent social nature of man’s 
mental life, and consequently of all his acts and prac- 
tices; (2) the invariable presence of social control in 
man’s sexual life; (3) the intrenched reality of group 
sex standards. 

To the degree that this aim is attained, it will be- 
come clear, first, that all of the individual’s sexual acts 
and practices, whether or not they result in offspring, 
and whatever the manner by which society controls 
them, invariably, by the very nature and working of hu- 
man life, have social or collective aspects; secondly— 
and following from the foregoing—that the alleged claim 
of distinction between acts with offspring, as social, and 
acts without offspring, as private, and not social, is not 
tenable; and that, with or without contraceptive meth- 
ods, the radical innovations sought to be justified re- 
main unsupported, individual autonomy in sex being 
shown in the nature of human life, as in fact impossible, 
the justification for innovations in current ways or social 
controls in sex being left to depend on other grounds 
than the alleged private nature of sexual acts. 


CHAPTER II 


RADICAL PRACTICES CANNOT BE JUSTIFIED 
BY MERELY BIOLOGICAL DATA 


T MIGHT be said at once that to view any of man’s 
| acts and practices that have a mental or moral as- 
pect as outside of the sphere of the social is to 
have a conception of the nature and scope of the social 
which sociological science has found necessary to dis- 
card. As Professor W. B. Bodenhafer, in a rather elab- 
orate and convincing study bearing on this point has 
shown,’ contemporary scientific sociology has found it 
warrantable so to extend the rdéle of the group concept 
that today this science holds ‘‘that the individual and 
the group are but different aspects of a group or social 
situation,”’ or of human life, as Professor Charles H. 
Cooley, generally recognized as a leading American so- 
ciologist, describes the matter.’ 

Contemporary sociology, in fact, abandons the tra- 
ditional individualistic approach and accepts the group, 
that is, social life, as as much a datum, inherent in the 
nature of things, as is individual life. It demonstrates 
that group life is as genuinely fundamental, and no less 
all-inclusive of things, interests, or concerns human, no 

Cf. his study “The Comparative Role of the Group Concept in 


Ward’s Dynamic Sociology and Contemporary American Sociology,” in 
Amer. Jour. Sociol., November, 1920—May, 1921. 


2 Amer. Jour. Sociol. (May, 1921), p. 719. 
5 Cf. Human Nature and the Social Order (1922 ed.), pp. 36 ff. 
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more derived, secondary, or belonging to any special 
“sphere”* or ‘province’ than is individual life. 

Society, it points out, is rather the larger unity of 
life, the whole of human kinship and co-operation, in- 
herently unified by direct and indirect personal inter- 
course, by a common descent, and by common principles 
of existence. ‘The real thing,” says Professor Cooley, 
“is human life, which may be considered either in an 
individual aspect or in a social, that is to say a general, 
aspect; but is always, as a matter of fact, both individual 
and general.’’® Things social and things individual, “so- 
ciety” and “individuals,” ‘“‘are simply collective and dis- 
tributive aspects of the same thing, the relation between 
them being like that between other expressions, one of 
which denotes a group as a whole, and the other mem- 
bers of the group, such as the army and the soldiers, the 
class and the students, and so on.” Professor Cooley, 
indeed, presents this fact of the dual aspect—social and 
individual, in which the one reality, human life, mani- 
fests itseli—as the central thesis throughout his writ- 
ings.® 

Matters of sex conduct, marriage, procreation, love, 
are of course, necessarily included in the social nature 
of man’s life. They, too, may be seen as pertaining both 
to individual organization of life, and no less truly, also, 
to the larger aspects of life of which individuals are but 
participating members. 

“See Havelock Ellis, The Task of Social Hygiene, esp. p. 398. 

*Ibid., p. 394; also Sex in Relation to Society, esp. p. 417. 

° Op. cit., pp. 36-37. 

" [bid., p. 37. * Cf. ibid., esp. chap. i. 
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As in all phases of human life, the mental factors in 
sex, the various thoughts, sentiments, desires, hopes, an- 
ticipations, ways of sexual living, can be seen as both so- 
cial and individual. These surely have a place in some 
particular individual’s personal life. But they have also 
larger relations as well. In origin, function, and organi- 
zation they are necessarily more than individual alone. 
“There is probably no such thing,” says Professor Cool- 
ey, “as an idea that is wholly independent of minds 
other than those in which it exists.’ There is hardly an 
element in man’s mental life, ordinarily viewed as espe- 
cially individual, which upon examination is not also 
someone’s else. Mind, individual and social, is all one 
growth. And its phases may be seen as functioning in 
impersonal ways, as doctrines, tendencies, institutions, 
mores, customs; linking individuals, fashioning their 
acts and practices, and directly or indirectly constituting 
one whole of human life. 

And whether a given aspect of human life is seen as 
individual or as social depends not upon separateness in 
the nature of the mental phases nor upon some inherent 
characteristic which renders them individual or social, 
but rather upon the point of view by which their func- 
tioning is observed. 

According to contemporary scientific sociology, so- 
ciety in its widest aspect is this collective functioning of 
the interrelated mental life of men and women. Society 
is the total organization of mental functioning, of men- 
tal interstimulation and co-operation taking place in 
men’s minds because of men’s inherent social nature, 


° Op. cit., p. 134. 
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their mutual mental dependence upon the collective use 
of common symbols, and their inescapable common 
lie 2° 

Professor Cooley says: 

Society is simply the collective aspect of personal thought. 
Each man’s imagination, regarded as'a mass of personal impres- 
sions worked up into a living, growing whole, that is, human 
thought considered in the largest way as having a growth and or- 


ganization extending through the ages, is the locus of society in 
the widest possible sense.1? 


The term “social,” thus, as used in contemporary 
sociology, must be taken to refer to the collective aspect 
of the whole of human life, with all its individual striv- 
ing, personal experiencing, and collective instrumenta- 
tion. ; 


THE BIOLOGICALLY GIVEN NOT THE ADEQUATE SOURCE 
FOR CONDUCT 

Accordingly, instead of ruling things mental out of 
the sphere of the social,*” contemporary scientific soci- 
ology stresses the mental as peculiarly social. Likewise, 
instead of making biological heredity the all-important 
source of acts and practices, and of considering “nat- 
ural” liberation and spontaneous expression based upon 
innate endowment as the fundamental in human living, 
sociology sets forth the importance of other factors. 

The point of view in contemporary sociology, how- 
ever, is synthetic. It sees human life in its complexity, 

® Charles H. Cooley, ibid., chap. iii; also C. A. Ellwood, Society 
in Its Psychological Aspects, pp. 11 ff. 

" Op. cit., p. 134. 

“ Cf. Havelock Ellis, The Task of Social Hygiene, pp. 394, 308 ff. 
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essentially as it is, vital, dynamic, and psychically or- 
ganic, as a highly intricate working whole, with biologi- 
cal, social, economic, physiological, and physical factors 
and functions, all working together, and each of the 
principal ones essential to the others.’ Thus, while 
man’s human life and sexual conduct is not seen as indi- 
vidually generated from the biologically given, innate 
endowment and biological factors are not, nevertheless, 
depreciated. 

In man, sociology points out, innate endowment for 
mental life takes on a distinctively human character. It 
is no longer—as is so very largely the case among ani- 
mals—fixed or innately adapted to function in specific, 
or biologically predetermined, ways. Its various expres- 
sions come to life in response to stimuli of diverse sorts, 
and in their highest form are quite remote from what 
they might be if they were mere realizations of the bio- 
logically pre-established. Any explanation, it maintains, 
of human living that claims biological equipment as 
alone being fundamental is not adequate to the observ- 
able facts of human life. 

That biological factors alone are inadequate for con- 
duct, it would seem, is becoming established and con- 
ceded** more and more, even by biologists themselves. 
The hypothesis of Weismann of the non-transmissibility 

* Cf. Charles H. Cooley, Social Organization: A Study of the 
Larger Mind, chap. xxviii, etc. Also his discussion in Publications of 
the American Economic Association (3d ser.), V, 182-87. Also his So- 
cial Process, p. 44 Nn. 

47. A. Thomson, Heredity, chap. xiv; What Is Man? pp. 1409 ff.; 


E. G. Conklin, Heredity and Environment in the Development of Man, 
chap. iv, etc. Also many others. 
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through the germ plasm of acquired, or “use” traits,*° 
and the now so much upheld principles of Mendel of the 
chance selection”® in the germ plasm of unit characters, 
emphasize the inherent necessity of another source than 
mere innate equipment for the organization and devel- 
opment of man’s characteristically “adaptational” and 
“instrumentational” ways of living.” 

Anthropologists, moreover, are demonstrating the 
importance of cultural factors by facts and considera- 
tions which indicate a comparative equality in innate 
mental endowment of all known races, and during all 
times—in spite of the evident difference of actual 
achievement from race to race.** The evidence that they 


*W.E. Castle, Genetics and Eugenics, pp. 370 ff., and others. 


*T, H. Morgan, A Critique of the Theory of Evolution, final 
chapter; also W. Bateson, Mendel’s Principles of Heredity, chap. xv, 
etc. 

* Says John Dewey: “With civilized man, all sorts of intermedi- 
ate terms come in between the stimulus and the overt act, and between 
the overt act and the final satisfaction. Man no longer defines his end 
to be the satisfaction of hunger as such. It is so complicated and loaded 
with all kinds of technical activities, associations and deliberations and 
social divisions of labor that conscious attention and interest are in the 
process and its content. Even in the crudest agriculture means are de- 
veloped to the point where they demand attention on their own ac- 
count, and control the formation and use of habits to such an extent 
that they are the central interests, while the food process and enjoy- 
ment as such is incidental and occasional.” In “Interpretation of Sav- 
age Mind,” Psychol. Rev., IX, 221; also L. T. Hobhouse, Mind in Evo- 
lution, chap. xviii; also L. T. Hobhouse, Morals in Evolution, chap. 
viii; A. A. Goldenweiser, Early Civilization, Introduction. 

* F. Boas, The Mind of Primitive Man; A. A. Goldenweiser, op. 
cit.; J. R. Angell, Evolution of Intelligence in the Evolution of Man; 
Charles H. Cooley, “Genius, Fame, and the Comparison of Races,” Pub. 
Amer. Acad. Pol. and Soc. Sci., Vol. CXCVII; John Dewey, op. cit., 
p. 223. 
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adduce discredits the alleged biological inequality be- 
tween modern and primitive man in either sense percep- 
tion, in capacity for abstract thought, or in innate pos- 
sibility for achievement in the arts of civilized man. 

This whole conception of man’s biological nature 
has, indeed, been searchingly criticized more directly on 
its psychological side.’® The explanatory value of a the- 
ory of instincts, or of positing innately predisposing 
ways of human behavior as the bases of conduct has 
long been under dispute.”° And now even Professor Wil- 
liam McDougall, whose writings” are so largely respon- 
sible for the vogue the theory of instincts has had in 
psychology, has, in his Outline of Psychology,” so modi- 
fied his account as to allow a larger rdle to society in 
molding men’s conduct.”* 

The larger considerations, if there were no more di- 
rect evidence that render untenable the claim that ready- 
made, inborn mechanisms alone—individually matured 


* Cf. L. L. Bernard’s study, Instinct, a Study in Social Psychology, 
1924. 

7° The articles on this point are very many. Among the more sug- 
gestive are: L. L. Bernard, Psychol. Rev., March, 1921; C. H. Cooley, 
the Introduction to his Human Nature and the Social Order, 1922 ed.; 
John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct, esp. Part II; J. R. Kantor, 
Psychol. Rev., 1920; C. C. Josey, The Social Philosophy of Instinct; 
Zing Yang Kuo, Jour. Philos., XVII, 645-64; C. A. Ellwood, Sociol- 
ogy in Its Psychological Aspects, chap. ix; E. C. Hayes, Introduction to 
Sociology (1921 ed.), chap. xiii; Ellsworth Faris, Amer. Jour. Sociol. 
(September, 1912), pp. 184-96; J. Arthur Thomson, What Is Man? 


pp. 149-54. 
21 His Introduction to Social Psychology, first published in 1908. 
* Published in 1923. 
8 Cf., ibid., Preface, p. xii, and p. 114 on the specificity of instinct. 
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and developed—are adequate for man’s conduct, are 
many and convincing. Among these—to mention here a 
few—are the facts growing out of man’s undoubted ne- 
cessity, in view of the complexity of his life and of the 
diversity of its conditions, continually to reconstitute 
his conduct by repeated readjustments and controls.”* 
Says Professor Cooley: 

Human functions are so numerous and intricate that no fixed 
mechanism could provide for them: they are also subject to radi- 
cal change, not only in the life of the individual, but from one gen- 
eration to another. The only possible hereditary basis for them is 
an outfit of indeterminate capacities which can be developed and 
guided by experience as the needs of life require.?° 


In sex, especially, man has in his conduct almost in- 
finite possibilities for enhanced harmonization and re- 
finement of expression.*® And, if this is so, it is rather 
the socially maintained conditions and opportunities 
and the socially inculcated ideals and controls than the 
mere “leading out’”’ of innate equipment, or the giving 


* Tohn Dewey, The Study of Ethics, pp. 15 ff.; E. A. Ross, The 
Principles of Sociology, chap. xliv; also L. M. Bristol, Social Adapta- 
tion, esp. pp. 3-11; John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct, p. 131; 
E. C. Hayes, Sociology and Ethics, chap. v; also L. T. Hobhouse, Mind 
in Evolution, pp. 5-6, etc. 

> Human Nature and the Social Order, p. 21. 

Cf. J. I. Dealey, The Family in Its Sociological Aspects; E. T. 
Devine, The Family and Social Work; Dewey and Tufts, Ethics, chap- 
ter on “The Family”; H. Drummond, The Ascent of Man; C. A. Ell- 
wood, The Reconstruction of Religion, chap. vii; Anna Galbraith, The 
Family and the New Democracy; T. W. Gallaway, The Sex Factor in 
Human Life; J. M. Gillette, The Family and Society; Anna G. Spencer, 
The Family and Its Members; J. H. Tufts, “The Ethics of the Family,” 
Int. Jour, Ethics, X XVI, 223-40, etc. 


* Cf, Havelock Ellis, Little Essays of Love and Virtue, p. 131. 
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impulses “natively spontaneous expression,’’® that can 
effect it. 

The fact is that the so-called instincts, in them- 
selves, are actually no more than “instinctive emotions,” 
or simply “impulses,” as Professor Cooley”® and Profes- 
sor Dewey* respectively, prefer to call innate predispo- 
sitions to behavior. They are, according to Professor 
Dewey, only “highly flexible starting-points for activi- 
ties which are diversified according to the ways in which 
they are used. Any impulse may become organized into 
almost any disposition, according to the way it interacts 
with surroundings.’’** The actual expression in acts and 
practices that they get depends not upon innate equip- 
ment alone, but also upon how they are interwoven, sys- 
tematized, given direction, relation, and human mean- 
ing in social life. In themselves, if we want to view them 
abstractly,** they must be conceived as being mere 
urges, in their nature plastic and organizable, yet blind 
and precipitant.** 

The alleged “gracious equilibrium of Nature,’”* it 
would seem, is a fact, if a fact at all, only if man’s life 
is seen, as contemporary sociology sees it to be, a social 
or collective human process with its inevitable molding, 
controlling, and reciprocities in men’s conduct. Only if 
heredity and environment—to use the common phrase, 
if biological equipment and social heritage are viewed as 


8 Ibid. ” Op. cit., p. 24. 

Cf. Human Nature and Conduct, p. 105 n. 

* Tbid., p. 95. 

* Cf. ibid., pp. 132 ff. * Cf. ibid., pp. 89 ff. 


** Havelock Ellis, Sex in Relation to Society, p. 216. 
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essentially complementary, that is, if man’s social life is 
seen as no less primary, as no less an inescapable part 
of nature than is his biological life, can man control his 
own development. 

Without the social life as an inherent phase in the 
human life-process, nature has no “norms,” whether of 
monogamy or anything else, nor any “equilibrium” of 
acts and practices. And any speculation as to a freedom 
sought without regard to the existing environment finds, 
in the words of Professor Dewey, ‘‘a terminus in cha- 
Ose? 


CONDUCT NECESSARILY SOCIAL 


We may conclude, therefore, that alongside the 
stream of biological heredity, with its continuous flow 
of germ plasm endowing men and women with aptitudes, 
lines of teachability, and with instinctive impulses** runs 
the necessary and supplementing stream of social inheri- 
tance, or social life, which, through communication and 
suggestion and through the various special forms of so- 
cial control,** molds the behavior of men and determines 
their acts and practices. 

Fitted out biologically with capacities and impulses 
to communicate, to be sociable, sympathetic, responsive, 
appreciative, and so on,** the human offspring is born 


*° Op. cit., p. 167. 

*“ Cf. C. H. Cooley, Human Nature and the Social Order, pp. 10 ff., 
209 ff., etc. 

“Cf. E. A. Ross, Social Control, a Survey of the Foundations of 
Order, esp. Part II. 


* Cf. esp. E. C. Hayes, Introduction to the Study of Sociology 
(ro2r ed.), pp. 218 ff. 
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into family life. His first reactions and expressions, ac- 
cordingly, take place in a group situation. The family 
home, where, as a matter of fact, social life is most inti- 
mate, complete, and effective, is the only place where 
the child can thrive physically and mentally.*® It is here, 
in face-to-face association and co-operation, that the 
individual acquires his fundamental attitudes, his life- 
long sentiments and interests, and the host of primary 
habits or fundamental ways of doing things.*° 

Indeed, man’s very human nature, so ) important as a 


Se 
In these primary euces of the family, ‘the Payers 
and the neighborhood, somewhat alike in all societies, 
says Professor Cooley, “human nature comes into exist- 
ence. Man does not have it at birth; he cannot acquire 
it except through fellowship, and it decays in isola- 
tion.”** “Human nature,” he continues, ‘is not some- 
thing existing separately in the individual, but a group- 
nature, or primary phase of society, a relatively simple 
and general condition of the social mind.” 

The primary ideals of human living, such as the 
ideals of truth, service, loyalty, lawfulness, freedom, 
moral unity, and so on—without which, what can sex 

*° Cf., among others, Henry D. Chapin, in Jour. Amer. Med. 
Assoc., LXIV (January 2, 1915), No. 1; Edward T. Devine, The Nor- 
mal Life, pp. 66 ff. Conclusions of the White House Conference of 
1909, and of the Children’s Bureau Conference of 1919 on child-welfare 
standards. 

*° Cf. Charles A. Ellwood, The Reconstruction of Religion, chap. vii. 

* Social Organization, p. 30; see also Human Nature and the So- 
cial Order, pp. 31 ff. 

® Social Organization, pp. 29-30. Italics in the original. 
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conduct be?—find their original source and ever contin- 
ued renewal in primary group life. And the typical char- 
acteristics of human nature so fundamental in human 
life, such as affection, ambition, vanity, resentment, are 
inconceivable apart from life with others.** Professor 
Cooley points out: 


A congenial family life is the immemorial type of moral unity, 
and source of many of the terms—such as, brotherhood, kindness, 
and the like—which describe it. The members become merged by 
intimate association into a whole, wherein each age and sex par- 
ticipates in its own way. Each lives in imaginative contact with 
the minds of the others, and finds in them the dwelling-place of his 
social self, of his affections, ambitions, resentments, and standards — 
of right and wrong. Without uniformity there is yet unity, a free, 
pleasant, wholesome, fruitful common life.*# 


Whether individuals are conscious of it or not, the 
fact is that their reference to self,*® their anticipations, 
sentiments, attitudes, as well as their actual acts and 
practices, have each a double aspect, purporting both so- 
cial and individual life. A man’s whole conduct, indeed, 
can be seen as the result of group influences, either of 
direct suggestion, social interstimulation, and co-opera- 
tion, or, no less truly, as a phase of the social process, 
as molded and controlled through memories of group 
standards and ideals inculcated, of acts previously ap- 
proved, of sentiments and attitudes built up. 

Always and necessarily individuals are guided in 
one way or another by the activities of others, by social 


* Cf. C. H. Cooley, op. cit., p. 30. 
“ [bid., p: 34. 


“ Cf. C. H. Cooley, Human Nature and the Social Order, chaps. v. 
and vi. 
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ties and personal relations affording each other a source 
of renewed radiation and psychic reinforcement. Thus, 
as Professor J. M. Baldwin puts it, “Man is always in 
his greatest part also someone else. ... . When he 
acts quite privately, it is with a boomerang in his hand; 
and every use he makes of this weapon leaves its indeli- 
ble impression both upon the other and upon him.’’* 

This conclusion, namely, that man’s mental life is 
completely, inherently, and unavoidably social, that 
while individuals depend upon biological heredity for 
capacity they must get conduct from society, does not, 
however, it is clear, deny the specifically individual as- 
pect in human conduct. It only denies that the “natur- 
ally” biological is self-sufficient, or that conduct can 
ever be, whether in its content or effects, individual 
alone. 

Man’s mental life and sex conduct is inherently so- 
cial, even though acts and practices, in a sense, issue 
immediately from persons, and though each person does 
in a way form a unique organization of life, unique both 
in the germ plasm,*’ and in the “number, variety, and 
quality of social contacts.’”’** It is quite true that an in- 
dividual’s fund of knowledge, his specific developmental 
experiences, and conduct can never be identical with 
that of his fellows. The quality of his personal expres- 

* Social and Ethical Interpretations in Mental Development, pp. 
87-88. 

“Cf. T. H. Morgan, A Critique of the Theory of Evolution, 
chap. ii. 

48 Cf. E. S. Bogardus, ““Man’s Margin of Uniqueness,” Jour. Ap- 
plied Sociol., XVII, No. 4, 207. 
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sions, of his outlooks, of his attitudes, and so on is, ina 
way, his own. In democratic and more enlightened civi- 
lized life, moreover, with its stress upon the higher prin- 
ciple of unity of underlying meaning rather than mere 
outward conformity of acts and practices* as its basic 
form of social organization, men and women are infinite- 
ly more than mere “chips of the block.” In fact, no- 
where are they mere “pieces of society,” nor do they 
ever altogether mechanically accept, or blindly follow, 
group ways. 

However, to perceive that modern life is relinquish- 
ing the uniform solidarity attributed to primitive life,°° 
and that the present tendency is toward an increased 
amount of individual choice and rational control rather 
than mere acceptance and external authority, should not 
obscure the fact of its inevitable social nature and its 
fundamentally collective working. Individual organiza- 
tions of life, no matter how desirable, are still but par- 
ticipating phases in a total common situation. No indi- 
vidual can, after all, be conceived in his sexual conduct 
as a separable independent agent. Nor are his acts and 
practices ever without social effects upon the general hu- 
man life. 

Indeed, the more human, as distinguished from 
merely animal or sensuous, individuals’ acts and prac- 
tices are, the more, that is to say, that they are the con- 
duct of personality with its characteristic mental condi- 


” Cf. A. H. Lloyd, Amer. Jour. Sociol., VII, 337-809. 


™ Cf., however, John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct, pp. 
103 ff.; also “Interpretation of Savage Mind,” Psychol. Rev., IX, 221, 
223 ff. 
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tions and functions, the more mutually interdependent 
and reciprocating they must be. For without socially 
acquired, vigorous imaginations, the appropriation of a 
group’s cumulatively built-up fund of ideas and ideals, 
without the common moral sustenances and encourage- 
ments in social group life,°* without the mutual disci- 
plining and co-operative reinforcements in a common 
life, men can have no personalities” nor any conduct. 


* Cf. C. H. Cooley, op. cit., p. 389. 


* Cf. Park and Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Sociology, 
esp. p. 70. 


CHAPTER III 


THE INVARIABLE PRESENCE OF SOCIAL 
CONTROL IN MAN’S SEXUAL CONDUCT 


S WE have seen, radical sex practices cannot be 
Aisi by merely biological data. A point of 
view that is primarily physiological cannot suf- 
fice as an approach to sex problems. Man’s sexual con- 
duct is necessarily social in its nature, because man’s 
mental life is inherently social.. Its source as biologically 
given is inadequate for man’s sexual acts and practices. 
Man’s conduct implies the mediation of thoughts, senti- 
ments, habits, and ideals. And in those individuals are 
interdependent. No man lives his human life, sexual or 
other, altogether for himself, without giving and receiv- 
ing suggestions, corrections, encouragements, and con- 
trols. All men and women are socii, living an inescapable 
social life, knowingly and unknowingly communicating, 
stimulating, determining, conditioning each other. 

This fact gives social control an inherent and invari- 
able place in every individual’s living. The common life, 
in its countless sub-groups and aspects, necessarily has 
its standards and its ingrained notions of what consti- 
tutes the accepted good. The working ideals of right and 
wrong conduct, the worked-out ways of doing things, 
are necessarily parts of it. They lie at the basis of the 
individuals’ doings, disciplining and compelling them. 

Whether society’s control takes place by putting 
an increased premium upon intelligence, stressing the 


390 
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group’s working principles rather than their crystallized 
forms—molding and regulating men, that is, by build- 
ing up vigorously socialized imaginations and more gen- 
erously inclusive ideas of self,* with consciences well in- 
structed in the group’s best heritage—or whether it con- 
trols for the most part through emphasis upon incul- 
cated habituations or through mere rules of conduct; or 
whether it will even seek primarily to restrain and co- 
erce by relying merely upon outward constraints and 
physical penalties, it does, and at its peril must, in one 
way or another, maintain in individuals the group ways 
of living. 

The control of a group over its members can be 
noted directly by observing in detail the specific group 
arrangements, the particular working systems, and group 
modes of carrying out given lines of conduct,” or by not- 
ing the similarities and common attitudes produced 
through group life, with the resulting specific ideals, pe- 
culiar desires, and characteristically group acts and 
practices of men.’ It can also be seen, as Professor 
Dewey describes it, in its simple functioning, as a direct 
give-and-take process. “Some activity proceeds from a 
man,” Professor Dewey says, “then it sets up reactions 
in the surroundings. Others approve, disapprove, pro- 
test, encourage, share, and resist. Even letting a man 


+Cf. C. H. Cooley, Human Nature and the Social Order, chaps. v 
and vi, 

2 As is attempted for the most part, in this chapter, in regard to 
showing that social control is invariably present even in certain sex acts 
and practices conceived socially most free in the given societies. 


® As is illustrated in chap. iv. 
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alone is a definite response. Envy, admiration, and imi- 
tation are complicities. Neutrality is non-existent.”* 
Professor E. A. Ross would have us see social control 
rather as the instruments to secure order in social or- 
ganization, as the more organized and more elaborate 
agencies and social institutions.’ Says Professor Ross: 

Some of the instruments society employs are directed upon 
the will; others are used to influence the feelings ; while still others 
are addressed to the judgment. In the first group are Social Sug- 
gestion, Custom, and Education, which use direct means to give 
the will a certain bent, and Public Opinion, Law, and Religious Be- 
lief, which employ punishments and rewards. Among the instru- 
ments which appeal to feelings are Social Religion, Personal Ideals, 
Ceremony, Art, and Personality. Enlightenment, Illusion and So- 
cial Valuations are addressed to the judgment.® 

However, whether viewed in one of its phases or in 
another, social control is hardly ever a mere device to 
obtain outward conformity to unmeaning convention 
and rigid tradition. It is never so external as to be ren- 
dered altogether futile in sex conduct, or its dictates un- 
enforcible by the mere use of contraceptive methods, as 
is alleged. 

As to social control issuing necessarily from a rigid 
traditionalism, it is true, of course, that the more institu- 
tional phases of social control can, under certain condi- 
tions, be so formalized as to tend to pervert the function 
and reduce to dead mechanisms the most essential in- 
struments of human life. In societies, however, where 
such is the case, we have an ossified and abnormal con- 

* Human Nature and Conduct, pp. 16-17. 

° Cf. his Social Control, especially Part II. 

° The Principles of Sociology, p. 429. Italics in the original. 
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dition. The collective means, without which the larger 
human life is impossible, are turned, indeed, into “shack- 
les of the spirit.” Instead of a vital social control we 
have a shallow and blind conventionalism, with the 
dwarfed and starved human life that must result, and 
also a disorganizing and threatening conflict between 
the vital urgings of man’s psychic energies and the me- 
chanical and otherwise inadequate expression afforded 
by the routinized ways.’ 

Moreover, even if it cannot be denied that in our 
Own society and in current sex practices there is an 
unnecessary amount of dissimulation, of unintelligent 
ways, and dead routine, it does not follow that we are 
to disregard the social aspects of man’s conduct or to 
posit a private sphere of “moral intellectual individual- 
ism.”® What is necessary is rather an increased stress 
upon man’s higher intelligence, making for an open- 
minded readiness in re-evaluing and reshaping the group 
ways. 

Not the discarding of social symbols, nor the depre- 
ciation of custom, convention, and tradition as necessa- 
rily rigid, external, and undesirable; but rather a greater 
common effort to enhance man’s psychic life, exercising 
in conduct the higher faculties of men’s minds,° is what 
will keep man’s conduct at its best, and render the use 
of convention and tradition free and rational. 

What men of our civilization now need is not the 


"Cf. C. H. Cooley, Social Organization, chap. xxx. 

5 Havelock Ellis, The Task of Social Hygiene, p. 494 et passim. 

®*Cf. C. A. Ellwood, Christianity and Social Science, chap. iii; 
C. H. Cooley, Social Process, chap. xxxv. 
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doing away with, or minimizing, society’s control over 
its members. It is rather the rendering men and women 
so actively desirous of the best ways of conduct, and so 
invigorating their understanding of these ways, as to 
make the group’s control, as Professor Giddings calls it, 
a “social self-control,’® based progressively upon sci- 
entific fact and ascertainable utility. In this way social 
control can be self-ordained and rational, “a rational 
control through standards,’”’* embracing a watchfulness 
over the operations of human life, which continually 
seeks to apply as intelligent a remedy, when things go 
wrong, as present and past social experience, group 
values, and scientific scrutiny can muster. 

Professor Ross points out that men need at times an 
“iron” control, while at other times, such as ours, per- 
haps a “silken” one will best do.*? Some men can be 
“steered” largely through social evaluations,** by appeal 
to their socialized imaginations, or by fashioning their 
personal ideals. Even the rod of the law, with its physi- 
cal coercions, cannot, for others, be dispensed with. Yet 
in all times, and everywhere, whatever specific means or 
level of appeal predominates, social control will emerge 
from the interrelated social whole of human life. 

In its widest working, social control includes all the 
mental interactions, all the approvals, condemnations, 
suggestions, coercions, and pressures that continually go 
on in human life. These form impersonal wholes, or ten- 
dencies of influence, which are sources of authority and 

*° Cf. Studies in the Theory of Human Society, pp. 200-208. 

*C. H. Cooley, Social Process, chap. xxxii. 

™ Cf. Principles of Sociology, p. 431. * Ibid. 
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discipline. The family, the school, the neighborhood, 
class, caste, and profession, indeed any form of social 
life, has its sphere of authority, its ideals, and its meth-- 
ods of control. 

Legal compulsion, and some sort of “socialism”— 
though hardly altogether in the sense Mr. Ellis uses the 
term**—as means of social control, have, no doubt, their 
place of importance. Men have their co-operative physi- 
cal and industrial interests. And as Professor Ross says: 
If one rascal among twenty men might aggress at will, the higher 
forms of control would break down, confidence in fair play would 
disappear, and man after man would abandon the honest majority. 
The deadly contagion of lawlessness would spread with growing 
rapidity till social order lay in ruins. The law, therefore, is still 
the cornerstone of the edifice of order.1® 


Yet, if man is to live a more genuinely human life, 
the extra-legal controls, the controls through social 
ideals, socialized education, through the complete and 
absorbing identification of men and women with group 
life and social welfare, seem destined to become more 
binding, directing, and pervading. If man is to have a 
more genuine choice, greater intellectual creativeness, 
and finer adjustments of inner and outer conditions, 
if, in other words, he is increasingly to realize his spe- 
cially human possibility of self-adaptation and instru- 
mentation, social and moral control will necessarily be- 
come more psychically intimate, and more spiritually**® 
searching. 

4 The Task of Social Hygiene, pp. 385 ff. 


* The Principles of Sociology, p. 432. 
Cf, E. C. Hayes, Sociology and Ethics, p. 12 n. 
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Says Professor Bodenhafer: 


The coming of a point of view which recognizes that the 
group actually creates its own persons means much to a society 
which finds itself face to face with increasing demands for adjust- 
ment and progress. To assume the individual as given, and as prior 
to the group, is to assume the futility of much effort toward the 
making of society or the modification of social institutions. With 
the newer point of view the problem of social control becomes not 
merely one of manipulation of ready-made individuals, nor the 
assistance in helping ready-made minds to unfold, but it becomes 
the very positive one of creating the conditions under which the 
type of mind or self that is desired is created.17 


SOCIAL CONTROL INVARIABLY PRESENT EVEN IN SEX 
PRACTICES WHICH MIGHT APPEAR TO BE, 
AMONG CERTAIN PEOPLES, FREE 
FROM SUCH CONTROL 

Writers on the sexual life of man sometimes presume 
that if a people has no definite prohibition against the 
sexual indulgence of its boys and girls this people exer- 
cises no control over their sexual acts and practices.** 
The idea is that if there are no legal restraints or any 
adverse public opinion forbidding their sexual inter- 
course, that if boys and girls can freely cohabit before 
marriage, then social control is absent in their sex con- 
duct. If virginity and continence are not valued, and 
therefore not required, it is assumed that sexual acts are 
not socially controlled. 

That sexual continence is not to be found every- 
where among men, and that it is especially absent among 


* Amer. Jour. Sociol., XXVI, 742. 


* See chap. xxviii of A. Bebel’s Woman and Socialism (1910 ed.), 
esp. p. 472. 
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some*® primitive peoples is a fact.2? Indeed, among 
many natives the very idea of sexual purity is un- 
known;** among them female chastity is no virtue; 
and even the word for virgin is difficult to find in their 
languages.” If these facts marked the complete ab- 
sence of social control, there would be a rather large 
number of tribes and peoples on record among whom the 
merely biologically given source for sex conduct has full 
sway. These tribes and peoples that presumably allow 
their young men and young women socially uncontrolled 
sexual conduct seem most numerous in various parts of 
Africa, among the Melanesians of and near New Guinea, 
and in several parts of India. 

In Central Africa the Fors,** the Matabele,”* the 


* Not all primitive peoples, of course, are habitually unchaste be- 
fore marriage. For a series of facts of primitive customs and ways for 
keeping the sexes stringently apart before marriage, see A. E. Crawley, 
“Sexual Taboo: A Study of Primitive Marriage,” Jour. Anthr. Inst., 
XXIV, 445 ff. Premarital chastity is also closely guarded among the 
following: the Apaches of New Mexico (H. H. Bancroft, The Native 
Races of the Pacific States of North America, I, 514); the Veddas of 
Ceylon (C. G. and B. Z. Seligmann, The Veddas, p. 68); the Amphlett 
Islanders (Bronislaw Malinowski, “Complex and Myth in Mother- 
Right,” Psyche, V, 197, and also Malinowski, Argonauts of the Western 
Pacific, chap. xi); the Ipi Tribes (J. H. Holmes, In Primitive New 
Guinea, p. 53); the Kunbi natives of Central India (R. V. Russell, The 
Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces of India, IV, 27). 

20 See Edward Westermarck, The History of Human Marriage, I, 
148-49; also William G. Sumner, Folkways, p. 421. 

J. Sibree, The Great African Island, p. 252. 

2H. B. Guppy, The Solomon Islands and Their Natives, p. 43. 


2 J. H. Weeks, Among Congo Cannibals, p. 127. 

*R. W. Felkin, “Notes on the For Tribe of Central Africa,” Pro- 
ceed. Roy. Soc. Edinburgh, p. 233. 

1, Decle, Three Years in Savage Africa, p. 160. 
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Monbuttu natives,”* the natives of Azimba Land;*’ the 
Wanyamwezi,”* and the Wanyoro natives” sanction pre- 
marital relations. The Bairo natives,*° the Lendu peo- 
ples,** the Nandi and Masai peoples,” all of the Uganda 
Protectorate, do likewise. So do the British Central 
Africa natives**—especially the Ba-Huana** and the 
Lake Nyasa tribes**°—the Awemba natives** and the Ila- 
speaking peoples*’ of Northern Rhodesia; the Bakongo 
Negroes*® of Equatorial Africa, the Ibo-speaking na- 
tives*® and Obubura Hill natives*® of Southern Nigeria; 


Edward Schnitzer, Emin Pasha in Central Africa, p. 208. 

* H. C. Angus, “The Initiation Ceremonies of Girls as Performed 
in Azimba Land, Central Africa,” Zeitschr. f. Ethnol., XXX, 481. 

1. Decle, op. cit., p. 346. ® Edward Schnitzer, of. cit., p. 82. 

° H. H. Johnston, Uganda Protectorate, 11,610. ™TIbid.,p.553. 


* Ibid., pp. 824, 878; also H. H. Johnston, the Kilima-Njaro Ex- 
pedition, p. 415. 

88 John Roscoe, The Northern Banto, an account of some Central 
Africa tribes of the Uganda Protectorate, pp. 260, 281; also H. H. 
Johnston, British Central Africa North of the Zambesi, pp. 408, 409 n. 

* Torday and Joyce, “Notes on the Ethnography of the Ba-~Hu- 
ana,” Jour. Anthr. Inst., XXXVI, 288. 

* H.S. Stannus, “Notes on Some Tribes of British Central Africa,” 
Jour. Anthr. Inst., XL, 309. 

* C. Gouldsbury and H. Sheane, The Great Plateau of Northern 
Rhodesia, p. 141. 

EK. W. Smith and A. M. Dale, The Ila-speaking Peoples of 
Northern Rhodesia, II, 38. 

* John H. Weeks, Among the Primitive Bakongo, pp. 106, 163, 
172. 

°N. W. Thomas, Anthropological Report on the Ibo-speaking 
Peoples of Nigeria, p. 60. 

“° Charles Partridge, Cross River Natives of Obubura Hill District, 
Southern Nigeria, p. 254. 
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the Kafirs,** the Bushmen,* and the Kimbunda natives** 
of Southeast Africa; and the Portuguese East Africa 
natives.** The Wadigo natives* of Northeast Africa, the 
Boloki** of West Africa, the Bushongo“’ and the Warega 
natives** of Belgian Congo, and the Bengala natives‘ of 
the Upper Congo River; the Barea and Kunama na- 
tives®® of Northern Abyssinia, the Hottentots of German 
Southwest Africa,°* and the Pangwe natives® of North- 
west Africa do the same. 

Of the Melanesian natives near New Guinea, the 
Trobriand Islanders,* the Solomon Islanders,** the Ra- 


“A. Kropf, Das Volk der Xosa-Kaffern im Ostlichen Siidafrika, 
p. 138. ¢ 

“G. M. Theal, The Vellow and Dark-skinned Peoples of Africa 
South of the Zambesi, p. 47. 

*“L. Magyar, Reisen in Siidafrika in den Jahren 1849 bis 1857, 
p. 285. 

“G. E. Turner, Report of the Alleged Prevalence of Pulmonary 
Tuberculosis in the Kraals of the Natives of Portuguese East Africa, 
p. 45. 

“©. Baumann, Usambara, p. 152. 

“J. H. Weeks, Among Congo Cannibals, p. 127. 

“ Torday and Joyce, Les Bushongo, pp. 116, 266, 272. 

*®M. Delhaise, Les Warega, p. 167. 

J. H. Weeks, “Anthropological Notes on the Bengala of the Up- 
per Congo River,” Jour. Anthr. Inst., XX XIX, 130; also ibid., XL, 417. 

°W. Munzinger, Ostafrikanishe Studien, p. 524. 

%H. von Francois, Nama und Damara in Deutsch-Siid-West- 
Afrika, p. 213. 

5G. Tessman, Die Pangwe, II, 252. 

58B. Malinowski, “The Psychology of Sex and the Foundation of 
Kinship in Primitive Society,” Psyche, 1V, 122; “Psychoanalysis and 
Anthropology,” zbid., pp. 311, 319, 327; The Argonauts of the Western 
Pacific, chap. ii. 

“HH. B. Guppy, oP. cit., p. 43. 
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dack natives of the Coral Islands,** as well as the Mort- 
lock Islanders,®** are described as placing no value upon 
continence in boys and girls. The Papua-Melanesians on 
New Guinea proper,” including the Mailu,** the Koita,” 
and Motu, the Waima and Elema tribes of the Roro- 
speaking peoples,” the Telaria natives,*’ the Tubetube,”* 
the Wedau and Wamira natives,®* the Wagawaga,°® the 
Milne Bay natives,®* and the Mafulu Mountain people* 
evaluate chastity likewise. 

In India the Karens** of British Burma, the Ka- 
chins® of Upper Burma, the Bhuiyars™ of Bengal, the 


* Otto von Kotzebue, A Voyage of Discovery into the South Sea 
and Beering’s Straits, III, 172. 

One of the Caroline Islands; J. Kubary, “Die Bewohner der 
Mortlock Inseln,” Mittheil. d. Geograph. Gesellsch., p. 252. 

* Richard Taylor, Te Ika a Maui; M. Krieger, Neu-Guinea, p. 173. 


°° B. Malinowski, “The Natives of Mailu,” Trans. Roy. Soc. S. 
Australia, XX XIX, 559. 


® B. Malinowski, loc. cit.; also C. G. Seligmann, The Melanesians 
of British New Guinea, p. 134. 


°° B. Malinowski, loc. cit.; also C. G. Seligmann, ibid., pp. 76, 134. 

* C. G. Seligmann, ibid., p. 263. 

© Tbid., p. 504. 

*§ Tbid., p. 502. 

“ Ibid., pp. 499, 503, 504. 

°° Seligmann, loc. cit. 

* Ibid., p. 503. 

*R. W. Williamson, The Mafulu Mountain People of British New 
Guinea, p. 172. 

°C. J. Forbes, British Burma and Its Peoples, p. 286. 


°G. Scott and J. P. Hardiman, Gazetteer of Upper Burma, I, 
Part I, 


"E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, pp. 142 ff. 
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Kuki-Lushai tribes™ of Assam, as well as the Angami 
Nagas of Assam,” are not concerned about virginity. 
Neither are the Mrus,” the Kyoungtha,”* the Toung- 
tha,’ or the Tipperah” natives of the Dwellers of the 
Hill Tracts of Chittagong; nor the Dravidian tribes and 
those of the low Himalayas and Tharus in Dudh,” nor 
the Bhutia’* and Limbo” tribes. In the Indian Archi- 
pelago, the islands of Savu,*° Flores,** Timor,®? and 
Sumba* are inhabited by tribes “free” sexually in this 
way. 

Other island natives thus considered altogether un- 
controlled socially in their early sex practices, because 
of their having no instituted taboo making for premari- 


“&. A. Gait, Census of India, I, 251. 

*D. Prain, “The Angami Nagas,” Rev. Col. Intern., V, 491; A. W. 
Davis, “Naga Tribes,” Census of India, I, 250; S. E. Peak, “On the 
Morong as Possibly a Relic of Pre-Marriage Communism,” Jour. 
Anthr. Inst., XXII, 248; T. C. Hodson, Naga Tribes of Manipur, pp. 
78, 87; and W. McCulloch, “Account of the Valley of Munnipore,” 
Selections from the Records of the Government of India, Foreign De- 
partment, p. Xxiii. 

TH. Lewin, The Hill Tracts of Chittagong, p. 93. 

% Tbid., p. 47. 

© Tbid., D277. 

%° Ibid., p. 80. 

™W. Crooke, The Tribes and Castes of the Northwestern Prov- 
inces and Oudh, I, clxxxiv. 

%R. Schmidt, Liebe und Ehe im alten und modernen Indien, 
p. 221. 

®R, Schmidt, op. cit., p. 221. 

8° Tbid., p. 222. 

* Ibid. 

* Tid. * Ibid. 
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tal continence, are the Tongas,** the Marquises,*° the 
New Marquisas,** the Marshall Islanders,** the Madison 
Islanders,** the Hawaiians,*® the Malagasy,°® the Ho- 
vas,°: the Betsimisaraka® and Bara** natives of Mada- 
gascar, the Maori™ (especially the Tuhoe® tribes) of 
New Zealand, and the natives of North Queensland.°*° 

In addition to these peoples and tribes may be 
added the Wotjaks of Southern Russia;°’ the Reindeer 

* William Mariner, An Account of the Natives of the Tonga 
Islands, II, 174. 


* Dr. Tautain, “Etude sur le mariage chez les Polynesiens des iles 
Marquises,” L’Anthropologie, VI, 64; also F. W. Christian, Eastern 
Pacific Lands, 1X, 95. 


* G. H. von Langsdorf, Voyages and Travels in Various Parts of 
the World, II, 152. 


7 J. Kohler, “Das Recht der Marschallinsulaner,” Zeitsch. f. vergl. 
Rechtswiss., XIV, 417. 


DP. Porter, Journal of a Cruise Made to the Pacific Ocean, Il, 59. 


° J.J. Jarves, History of Hawaiian Islands from the Earliest Tra- 
ditionary Period to the Year 1848, XVII, 42. 


°W. Ellis, History of Madagascar, II, 138. 

" J. Sibree, op. cit., p. 252. 

” Ibid. 

8 Ibid. 

"E. Best, “Maori Marriage Customs,” Trans. and Proceed. New 
Zealand Inst., XXXVI, 32; E. Tregear, The Maori Race, p. 284; E. 


Dieffenbach, Travels in New Zealand, II, 40; W. Gisborne, The Colony 
of New Zealand, p. 27. 


** FB. Best, op. cit., p. 33. 


°° W.E. Roth, “Notes on Government, Morals, and Crime,” North 
Queensland Ethnography, Bull. No. 8, p. 7. 


*M. Buch, Die Wotjaken, p. 45. 
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Chuckchee,** the Yakuts,°® the Kamchadal*” and the 
Yukaghir natives,* in Siberia; the Navago tribes of 
Mexico,*” the Guaicuris and Cochimis of New Mexi- 
co,*°* the Pericus Indians of Lower California and New 
Mexico,*”* the Huichal Indians of Texas,’ the Kodiaks 
of Alaska,*°* the Araucanos Indians of Southern Chile,” 
the Joint Bay Eskimos,*® the Hudson Bay Eskimos,’ 
the Korak Indians of California,*° and the Northern 
California Indians,** including both the Koniagas*”” and 
the Tacullies*** of the Hyperboreans. 


°° W. Bogoras, “The Chuckchee,” Pub. Jesup N. Pac. Exp., VII, 
572. 

°° W. G. Sumner, “The Yakuts” (from the Russian of Sieroshew- 
ski), Jour. Anthr. Inst., XXX1, 96. 

°° W. Jochelson, “The Koryak,” Pub. Jesup N. Pac. Exp., V1, 733. 

7 W. Jochelson, “The Yukaghir and the Yukaghirized Tungas,” 
ibid., TX, Part I, 62. 

12 FT. H. Bancroft, op. cit., 1, 514n. 

78 Tbid., p. 566. 

™ Op. cit., P. 565. 

2° C_ Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico, II, 92. 

16 G. H. von Lansdorf, op. cit., II, 236. 

17 RE. Latcham, “Ethnology of the Araucanos,” Jour. Anthr. 
Inst., XXXIX, 354. 

108 J. Murdock, “Ethnological Results of the Point Barrow Expedi- 
tion,” Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethn., IX, 418. 

107, M. Turner, “Ethnology of the Ungava District,” Ann. Rep. 
Bur. Ethn., X1, 189. See also W. E. Parry, Second Voyage for the Dis- 
covery of a Northwest Passage, p. 529. 

49S. Powers, Tribes of California, pp. 22, 157. 

417, H. Bancroft, op. cit., I, 351. 

™ Tbid., p. 81. 

™8 Tbid., p. 123. 
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Among these tribes children for the most part begin 
their sexual practices long before puberty,’* girls and 
boys being encouraged in their mwaygini kwayta, as the 
Melanesians call their “copulation amusement,’”*** from 
the earliest age. Among the Pangwe Negroes north and 
west of the Ivindo River, West Africa, children only five 
and six years old, without any condemnation whatso- 
ever, already imitate the sexual life of their parents and 
play ‘“intercourse.”**® Among the Boloki “it is impossi- 
ble to find a virgin above five years of age.’’**? Azimba 
Land children play ‘keeping house” before puberty.*** 
Lake Nyasa boys and girls play at being man and wife 
before puberty.” Bakongo parents encourage their girls 
in their sex play long before puberty, “‘as it showed that 
they had proper desires, and later in life they would 
bear children,’”*° and Ila-speaking natives regard their 
children’s very early sexual practices ‘‘as preparation 
and training for what is man’s and woman’s chief busi- 
ness in life.””** 

™ H. C. Angus, of. cit., p. 480; H. S. Stannus, op. cit., p. 309; J. 
Murdock, op. cit., p. 418; B. Malinowski, “Psychoanalysis and Anthro- 
pology,” Psyche, IV, 318; W. Jochelson, op. cit., p. 68; E. W. Smith 
and. A, M. Dale, op. cit., I, 38; H. H. Johnston, Uganda Protectorate, 
p. 824. 

“° B. Malinowski, loc. cit. 

116 G. Tessman, op. cit., p. 252. 

“1 J. H. Weeks, Among Congo Cannibals, p. 127. 

™ H.C. Angus, op. cit., p. 480. 

 H. S. Stannus, Joc. cit. 

0 J. H. Weeks, Among the Primitive Bakongo, p. 142. 

1 F&F. W. Smith and A. M. Dale, of. cit., II, 38. 
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The diversity and number of peoples that do not 
value premarital chastity may or may not be significant. 
But unless we confuse the fact of one specific social in- 
stitution with the fact of a multiplicity of types, modes, 
institutions, impersonal yet no less real forms of social 
life,*°? and in the absence of the former deny the pres- 
ence of the latter, we cannot say that even a system of 
sexual promiscuity, wherever it exists, is not as truly a 
social as an individual matter of fact. That the presence 
of social control is an actual fact with such systems of 
sex life, among the aforementioned peoples, as with all 
forms of sex conduct, a study of even the rather scanty 
detailed observations now available in the reports of an- 
thropologists and other observers of the life of these 
peoples will show. 

Even if, to start with, we should consider social con- 
trol as being no more than primarily some clearly de- 
fined institutional restrictions, these also are, as a mat- 
ter of fact, invariably present among the tribes and peo- 
ples listed above. Human life is too much an organic 
whole, and the sex phase in it is too transcending and 
touches life in too many relations that the system of 
“freedom” of indulgence considered should be altogether 
without some clearly established limiting conditions, 
publicly enforced, altogether without some constraints 
that issue from other manifold implications. 


The sexual “freedom” individuals have among these 
peoples is, in the first place, definitely limited and clearly 
restrained through taboos, wherever current, regarding 


12 CH. Cooley, Social Organization, chaps. xviii and xix. 
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exogamy and incest. These constitute fundamental and 
all-powerful social controls of the sex conduct of the 
boys and girls concerned. To a Tubetube,”* Waga- 
waga,'** Wamira,’”> Wedau,’” or Gelaria boy, as to the 
other boys and girls living among exogamous peoples, 
“the women of his clan are strictly taboo sexually for 
him.’?? With all the promiscuity of the Pangwes, they 
must not cohabit with relations.*”* It will never occur to 
a Masai native not to follow his tribal incest rules strict- 
ly.*”° Kavirondo girls and boys of the same clan live in 
separate quarters, and, as the girls and boys of many 
other tribes, must not have sexual relations with each 
other.**° 

Some of these peoples have also a most pronounced 
brother-sister taboo.*** Among the Tubetube, boys who 
have sisters sleep away from home to avoid being pres- 
ent**? when their sisters’ lovers come to spend the night 
with them. And, among the Trobriands, while a girl’s 
father may have sexual relations with her,*** though it is 
considered wrong to cohabit with the daughter of one’s 

*° C. G. Seligmann, oP. cit., p. 490. 

* Toid. 

5 Tbid. 6 Tbid. 

*" B. Malinowski, op. cit., p. 315. 

8 G. Tessman, oP. cit., p. 253. 

 R, Lowie, Primitive Society, p. So. 

*° John Roscoe, The Northern Bantu, p. 281. 


*1 B. Malinowski, “The Psychology of Sex and the Foundation of 
Kinship,” Psyche, IV, 99. 


*? C. G. Seligmann, op. cit., p. 502. 


* B. Malinowski, “Psychoanalysis and Anthropology,” Psyche, 
IV, 327. 
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wife,’** brothers and sisters are kept stringently apart, 
not only in sexual intercourse,’** but as well in what 
might be ordinarily considered merely friendly rela- 
tions."*° Indeed, a Trobriand Islander, deeming physi- 
cal resemblance somehow a sign of sexual intimacy, will 
consider it an outrageous insult and especially degrad- 
ing to be told that he in the slightest degree resembles 
his sister.**” 

The social restrictions upon the premarital promis- 
cuity of boys and girls among some peoples, though 
the reverse of a taboo against kindred, are nevertheless 
just as binding. While among many peoples a boy and 
girl will, as stated above, pass the night together only if 
they are of intermarrying clans, and not prevented from 
marrying by other special restrictions,*** Yukaghit girls, 
on the other hand, are free sexually only within the lim- 
its of their own territorial group.’*? Thus, while Mort- 
lock Island girls are only at liberty to have sexual rela- 
tions with men belonging to other tribes,**° the Banga- 
la,‘** the Bhuiyars of Bengal,*** and the natives of other 
peoples and tribes may have relations with women of 

** Tbid., p.326. 

48° B. Malinowski, “The Psychology of Sex, etc.,” p. 125. 

48° B. Malinowski, “Psychoanalysis and Anthropoloyy,” Psyche, 
TV, 298 ff. 

#87 B. Malinowski, “The Psychology of Sex, etc.,” p. 126. 

438 C_ G. Seligmann, op. cit., pp. 503 ff. 

#89 W. Jochelson, of. cit., p. 65. 

407 Kubary, op. cit., p. 252. 

417. H. Weeks, “Anthropological Notes on the Bengala, etc.,” 
Jour. Anthr. Inst., XX XTX, 448. 

142 E. T. Dalton, op. cit., p. 142. 
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their own tribe and with no other. Such, likewise, is the 
restriction among the Nagas of Assam.*** Among these 
a girl’s lovers are, it is specified, “all of her own family, 
no one of whom it would be possible for her to marry.’”*** 


Then again, as already implied, the sexual promiscu- 
ity permitted has to contend with the institution of mar- 
riage universal among men.**° The promiscuity is for 
the most part specified to be the case only before mar- 
riage. In many tribes no youth, as a rule, may have 
sexual relations with a married woman, nor a wife with 
one not her husband. This is the social attitude among 
the Kavirondo,*** the Bateso,*** the Wanyamwezi,*** the 
natives of Azimba Land, and soon. 

Among the Mailu natives both boy and girl are 
bound to keep chaste after they are betrothed.**° Though 
among the Koita and Motu the couple continue their 
sexual relations during the whole time of betrothal,*™ 
and an Obubura Hill girl is permitted to have many lov- 
ers, even after she is engaged to be married,*** cohabita- 

8 AW. Davis, op. cit., p. 250. 

“4 Ibid. 

“Cf. E. Westermarck, op. cit., I, 27 ff. 

*6 John Roscoe, oP. cit., p. 281. 

“7 Thid., p. 260. 

MS'L. Decle, op. cit., p. 346. 

*° H. C. Angus, of. cit., p. 481. 


*° B. Malinowski, “The Natives of Mailu,” Trans. Roy. Soc. S. 
Australia, XX XIX, 559. 


*2 C. G. Seligmann, oP. cit., p. 76. 


*2 B. Malinowski, ““Baloma, the Spirits of the Dead in the Trobri- 
and Islands,” Jour. Anthr. Inst., XLVI, 254. 
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tion is prohibited to the betrothed among the Naga 
tribes of Manipur,*** and is not permitted to the girl if 
she is betrothed, specifically, among the North Queens- 
land natives,*** among the Bangala natives,’*’ among 
the Hawaiian natives,**° and among other peoples. Al- 
though a Bakongo girl, even if betrothed, is encouraged 
to have sexual relations with men,’*’ it must not be with 
her intended husband.*** If her intended husband has 
sexual relations with her, he forfeits all money he paid 
on her account.**® 

Though it is permissible among the Yakuts for 
young wives to live with their parents, and for a time to 
have many lovers,*®° a wife’s fidelity after marriage is, 
as a rule, strictly maintained among most tribes. Such is 
reported to be the case among the natives of Washing- 
ton Islands,*** among the Korak Indians,**’ among the 
Metabele,*** among the Radack’®™ natives, among the 
northern California Indians,*® as especially among the 
Koniagas of the Hyperboreans.*** While among Eskimo 
women, it is reported, fidelity is not expected even after 

*8'T C, Hodson, op. cit., p. 87. 

#417. E. Roth, op. Ccit., p. 7. 

4° J H. Weeks, op. cit., p. 417. 

#6 J. J. Jarves, op. cit., p. 43. 

*T 7H. Weeks, Among the Primitive Bakongo, pp. 106 ff. 

*8 Thid., p. 143. + Tbid., loc. cit. 
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1G. H. von Langsdorf, op. cit., II, 152. 
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marriage when the husband is away from home,**’ sex- 


ual promiscuity has to reckon with chastity after mar- 
riage, especially among women, among the Khyoungtha 
of the dwellers of the Hill Tracts of Chittagong,*®* the 
Kachins of Upper Burma,*® the Maoris of New Zea- 
land,*”® the Madison Islanders on the Pacific,’ and so 
on. Among the Toungtha on the Hill Tracts of Chitta- 
gong, both husband and wife are chaste after mar- 
riage.‘”? Among the Angami Nagas of Assam, chastity 
begins with marriage, and conjugal infidelity is exceed- 
ingly rare.*” 

Here might be mentioned some other specially tribal 
restrictions, or evidences of clearly institutional social 
controls. These are, of course, just as real and no less 
actually intrenched in the sex conduct of the people in- 
volved. Among the Bangala natives, a girl cannot be 
promiscuous immediately after her menstrual period,’ 
being especially guarded at that time against sexual re- 
lations.” Among the Nandi and Masai of the Uganda 

*™W._E. Parry, op. cit., p. 529. 

#8 'T. H. Lewin, op. cit., p. 47. 

* G. Scott and J. P. Hardiman, op. cit., 1, Part I, 407. 

*° Edward Shorthand, Tradition and Superstitions of the New 
Zealanders, p. 120. 

1 T), Porter, loc. cit. 

*? 'T, H. Lewin, op. cit., p. 77. 

*®'D. Prain, op. cit., p. 492; S. E. Peal, “On the Morong as Possi- 
bly a Relic of Pre-Marriage Communism,” Jour. Anthr. Inst., XXII, 
248. 

““ J. H. Weeks, “Anthropological Notes on the Bengala,” ibid., 
XL, 417. 
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Protectorate, the younger professional warriors, who 
live with immature girls as a regular and sanctioned 
practice, can do so only until the girls attain the age of 
puberty.*”* After puberty the girls must either be mar- 
ried or sent home to their mothers.’’? While Yukaghir 
girls are sexually “free” only after puberty,1”* “from the 
- appearance of the menses,’’**® Masai girls must lead vir- 
tuous lives**® from puberty on. Among the Wamira of 
British New Guinea, a girl must not indulge sexually 
while she is being initiated.*** Trobriand Island boys and 
girls experience a lull in their sexual activities during 
the garden season.**? The Ila-speaking peoples have no 
sexual relations during the smelting*® or the fishing’** 
times; the Kiota have none when a man is making a new 
garden,**° and so on. 

The promiscuous sex practices among the tribes and 
peoples considered also evidence the presence of social 
control in the fact of the common group attitudes on the 
relations to exist between pregnancy and marriage. Most 
tribes and peoples have organized group attitudes, ad- 
verse to extra-wedlock pregnancy and the birth of fa- 


46 WH. Johnston, Uganda Protectorate, I, 824. 
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therless children, clearly and cogently specifying that 
children be born only into family life. Thus the natives 
of the various tribes of New Guinea consider prenuptial 
motherhood reprehensible.*®* It is not the custom among 
them for unmarried girls to have babies.**’ Premarital 
pregnancy is tabooed among the Trobriand Islanders.*** 
The fecundity of unmarried girls is highly censured 
~ among them.'*? A Trobriand youth will surely abandon 
his girl paramour with whom he may have cohabited for 
some time and may have lived a more or less exclusive 
sexual life if she gives birth.**° 
Illegitimates are rare among the Nagas of Assam. 
Among the Bairo natives, if an unmarried girl becomes 
pregnant, it is understood that means be taken to pro- 
duce a miscarriage.*? Among the Masai—and also 
among the Nandi—natives, an unmarried mother stran- 
gles her child as soon as it is born.** Ibo girls throw 
their children into the bush,‘** and Yukaghir girls must 
not become pregnant.*® Illegitimates are rare also 
among the Pangwe natives.**° 
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It is disgraceful for a girl of the Ibo natives of the 
Awka district to have a child if she does not have a per- 
manent suitor.*°’ Among the Awemba natives an un- 
married pregnant girl “becomes a byword in the vil- 
lage.””*°* She is made to walk round the huts, carrying a 
water-pot on her head, running the gauntlet of the older 
women.**? 

Unmarried girls among the Ibo natives of the Awka 
district avoid pregnancy before they have had their 
characteristic initiation body-marks cut.”°° Should the 
promiscuous sexual relations among the boys and girls 
of the Ila-speaking peoples result in the pregnancy of 
one of the girls before she has gone through the puber- 
tal initiation ceremony, she is considered to have con- 
ceived a “monstrosity.” The man, if discovered, is then 
fined, the girl punished in some way, sometimes even 
being exposed to death,”” and the child killed as soon as 
it is born.” 

In some of the foregoing tribes, however—as is the 
case among the Nagas of Assam**—among the Tippe- 
rahs of the dwellers on the Hill Tracts of Chittagong’ 
and among the Ibo-speaking peoples of the Awaka na- 


*TN. W. Thomas, oP. cit., p. 69. 

#8 G. Gouldsbury and H. Sheane, of. cit., p. 157. 
* Ibid. 
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tives,°° pregnancy on the part of an unmarried girl 
merely leads to her marriage.”°° 

Among the Nilotic Kavirondo,”” and among the Ny- 
asa natives,”°° and others, there is no adverse group atti- 
tude against an unmarried mother or a child born out of 
wedlock. Among the Bakongo people, though a child 
born before marriage is tainted and persecuted,” no 
fine is paid by the man,”*° and among the Yakuts ille- 
gitimacy is not looked down upon” at all. The Barea 
and Kunama natives of North Abyssinia, it is reported, 
also regard premarital pregnancies not out of the ordi- 
nary, and illegitimates are brought up on equal footing 
with other children.”” Among the Hudson Bay Eskimos 
a mother with a child born out of wedlock has no diffi- 
culty in procuring a husband.”* And among the Wot- 
jaks, indeed, children born out of wedlock are wel- 
come,”** the maternal grandfather taking care of them, 
and obtaining a larger bride-price for the mother on that 
account.”*° 

Nor can it be said that the boys and girls among 
these tribes have no socially required and individually 


20° N. W. Thomas, Joc. cit. 
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exampled modesty, sentiments of propriety,”** and so on, 
in their sexual life. The fact is clearly that the form that 
the modesty takes is set by the group in which the boys 
and girls live. The particular decorum of these young 
people demonstrates unmistakably how intrenched is 
the control of the group over the individuals constitut- 
ing it. Thus, though what might be called the attire of 
Trobriand women is much too scanty to satisfy our no- 
tions of decency in dress, and, in addition, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that, according to their notions of propriety, 
they need have no special way of dressing during the 
menstrual period, and have no particular modesty be- 
tween the sexes on that subject,” it is said that no one 
of them will ever strip in the presence of another;”** the 
girls, it is reported, ‘““even when most desirous that a 
young man should have connection with them, never 
make the least attempt to incite by exposure.”**? No 
Melanesian man, similarly, will be so indelicate as ever 
to take off his perineal bandage, even when bathing.” 
Neither sex of the North Queensland natives will exhibit 
their fundaments,””* a woman with a specially enlarged 
clitoris doing her best to hide it.””” Among the same na- 
tives a young girl will invariably wear a small apron- 
belt which she will discard only after sufficient pubic 

26 Cf, J. Kubary, op. cit., p. 252; W. G. Sumner, op. cit., p. 96; 
Ctto von Kotzebue, op. cit., p. 172; W. Mariner, of. cit., p. 177. 
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hairs have grown, which, in her group way of thinking, 
serves the purpose adequately.” 

Morte specifically in regard to the promiscuous sex 
practices, it might be pointed out that among the Waga- 
waga, several couples go to sleep together, in special de- 
corum, the girl without discarding her petticoat, nor the 
boy his perineal band,*** the couple having sexual rela- 
tions when the boy wakes up and sees that the others are 
asleep.?”° 

The various native peoples considered have, thus, 
even in their “free” sex conduct, definitely characteristic 
group ideas of decency, propriety, and so on. More- 
over, it is reported that a breach of these ingrained hab- 
its of thought and action is sure to constitute disappoint- 
ment, insult, or outrage, inviting, to say the least, ill- 
will, contempt, derision, disgrace, and antagonistic feel- 
ing. The following may serve as examples of these. 
Mortlock Islanders consider it very indelicate for one 
even to mention the names of the sexual organs, or the 
navel, the abdomen, and so on.”** A Mortlock native, 
especially if a woman is present, will, accordingly, blush 
at such indecencies of behavior on the part of a white 
man, and even despise him for indulging in them.*?’ In 
the eyes of the Ba-ila-speaking peoples it is strictly 
tonda, or taboo, for the father of a girl to protect his 
daughter in her sex life. If he did, he would be vilified, 

™ W. E. Roth interprets the wearing of the apron, etc., in this 
way, loc. cit. 

4 C. G. Seligmann, op. cit., p. 500. 
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and people would say, ‘He makes his child his wife.’”??* 
The Mailu natives on the seaboard of Cape Rodney, 
British New Guinea, in contrast to other Melanesian na- 
tives*”’ and other peoples,?*° do not allow a stranger to 
approach their women.”*** Among them a white man can 
neither win the favors of a girl’** nor, if insistent in his 
desire he should continue in his attempt, escape the 
wrath of a native man.?** 

The invariable presence of social control in the 
promiscuous sexual practices among the tribes and peo- 
ples being considered is seen further in the presence 
among many of them of characteristically tribal forms 
of courtship. Cohabitation, in even a “free” system of 
sexual living, must, among men, have some preliminary 
mode of choice or selection of partners. And this dis- 
tinctly mental phase, like all the mental life of men, 
shows the invariable presence of social factors. 

Choosing a partner for the night is thus not alto- 
gether a privately individual matter among these tribes. 
It is among some of them a rather elaborate group af- 
fair. Among the Trobriand Islanders this is often done, 
according to Dr. Malinowski, through “ceremonial ar- 
rangements”’** in which the girls of the village, deco- 
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rated peculiarly according to the characteristically tri- 
bal mode,”*° repair in a body”** to some other place*** to 
enter upon a sexual spree. And when there, “they pub- 
licly range themselves for inspection, and each is chosen 
by a local boy, with whom she spends the night.”** 

Among the Wagawaga, as well, there are worked-out 
forms whereby girls choose their partners for the night. 
Here, Professor Seligmann tells us,”*° the girls resort in 
the dusk to a potuma, or one of the “public houses” set 
aside for the purpose. After dark a number of young 
bachelors of the community proceed to such a public 
house and, with the exception of one of them, squat 
down outside. This latter youth acts as the ambassador 
and 
enters the house and asks the girls if any of them are willing to re- 
ceive any of the boys whose names he repeats. If one of the latter 
finds favor, the girl says, “allright, you tell him byemby to come.” 
Usually each girl selects a partner, and after finding out which girls 
want companions, the ambassador comes out and tells the boys 
which of them have been selected; the latter resort to the potuma, 
while the unchosen remainder may proceed to another girl-house 
and there go through the same program.?4° 

Messrs. Smith and Dale describe the mantombwa, 
or the boys’ and girls’ game of “husband and wife,” as 
played characteristically among some of the Ila-speak- 
ing peoples of Northern Rhodesia: 

The young girls go out of the village and build play huts of 
grass, and take their abode there, being assisted in their prepara- 
tion by the boys. The night before the play begins they all collect 

*° Ibid. *8 Ibid. 

788 Thid. *° Op. cit., Pp. 500. 
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at one of the huts in the village—perhaps the chief’s—where they 
sleep. Next morning at cock-crow they rise and begin to sing: 
“Tuyudile, duyudile, tuyudile” [“Open the doors for us, open, 
open”]. It is tonda for any female to open the door. A man must 
do it, or a boy. Then they take the food they have collected and 
scamper off to the play-huts. During the morning the boys put in 
an appearance, and eat with the girls; having eaten their full, one 
of the boys says: “Atuone” [“Let us sleep”]. Then the boys and 
girls pair off and go to bed in the huts. Later in the day they rise 
and as the sun is setting they go back to their homes.?44 

The Wotjaks also have a “marriage game.” Several 
boys and girls gather in pairs. Then each pair hides in 
some out-of-the-way place, and afterward they all gath- 
er again.**” Messrs. Gouldsbury and Sheane allude to 
the night dances, and other things accompanying it, go- 
ing on until the early hours among the Plateau natives 
of Northern Rhodesia.”* Baumann tells about the Wa- 
digo couples of boys and girls running off after some 
evening dance or feast.*** Colonel T. C. Hodson speaks 
about the peculiar “rope-pulling contests” between boys 
and girls of the Naga tribes—especially the Tangkuls— 
of Manipur.**° Dalton reports of the all-night singing 
and flirting of many boys and girls together among the 
Bhuiyars of Bengal.**° John Roscoe, in talking about 
the Kavirondo natives of the Bantu, relates their char- 
acteristic practice of how, during the day, the boys of 
another village come and make love to the girls, and how 
the girls repay the visit to the boys at night, with sexual 

41 Op. cit., I, 37-38. “4 Op. cit., Pp. 152. 

22 MI. Buch, op. cit., p. 45. OP xCits Da 87. 
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intercourse resulting.**7 John H. Weeks describes the 
- mbele of the Bakongo natives, the boys’ beating of 
drums, the girls’ singing, as the organized preliminary 
to sexual congress to follow.* 

Closely allied to these characteristically group modes 
of courtship are the characteristically group ways of 
specifying where, at what time of day, in what manner, 
the sexual relations between the boys and girls are to 
take place. 

As to where cohabitation is to take place, this is 
sometimes a negative prescription. An Obubura Hill 
District girl, for example, may not have premarital sex- 
_ual relations on the grounds belonging to her father.”*° 
The same Gelaria native boy and girl may sleep in the 
bush only once.” Yakut girls are expected to be most 
modest in their homes,” and among the Koita and Motu 
the sexes avoid each other in public.” 

But showing even more clearly the group aspect of 
premarital promiscuity is the fact of many peoples’ mak- 
ing tribal arrangements, providing public means where 
the promiscuous sexual practices of the young men and 
women concerned are to be indulged in. 

While the cohabiting of the boys and girls among 
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the Mailu,”** the Tubetube,?** the Motu,”” and others is 
socially understood to take place in the home of the girl 
—a Yukaghir girl being, it is reported, specially pro- 
vided after puberty*** with her own separate sleeping 
tent to facilitate her nightly visitors"**—among the Fors, 
either in the girl’s or the boy’s home;*** and among 
some, as the Wedau,””*® the Wamira,”” or Gelaria?™ na- 
tives, in a rough shelter in the bush, many tribes have 
peculiarly tribal arrangements for the purpose. Thus, 
the Wagawaga have the definitely provided public 
houses or potumas, already referred to, for girls to pass 
the night with their lovers.*** Among the Yakuts, like- 
wise, the young girls live together during the night in 
common houses” where their sexual promiscuity takes 
place.”** The Monbuttu natives have what they call a 
“lovers’ home,’”®° and the Bakongo natives have for this 
purpose a system of lodges located in the dense forest.**° 
The Trobriand Islanders have the bukumatula, or spe- 
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cial, common “bachelor houses,” where adolescent boys 
and girls come in couples to spend the night together.**’ 
Among the Kachins of Upper Burma each village has 
two or three little so-called “bachelor huts” at the dis- 
posal of any girl to come to with her favored man.”** 
The Tuhoe Maoris of New Zealand have “playhouses’””*® 
in which games and dances are held and where boys and 
girls make advances to each other.””° 

As to when, at what time of day, sexual relations of 
boys and girls are to take place, this is among most 
tribes to be at night, as among the Trobriand Island- 
ers,” the Wedau and Wamira tribes,”” the Gelaria,?* 
the Wagawaga,”"* the Waima and Elema tribes,”” the 
Motu,””* the Mailu,””’ the Maoris of New Zealand,”** the 
Yakuts,”” the Yukaghir natives,”*° the Nilotic Kaviron- 
do,”** and so on. Yet this time is not the invariable prac- 
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tice, the exceptions, as among the Pangwes,”*” where it 
takes place among the young people during the forenoon 
or during the day, and among the Ila-speaking people of 
Northern Rhodesia,*** where its hour is in the afternoon, 
showing that, after all, this is also socially suggested. 

Likewise do the concrete facts with regard to the 
particular manner, the specific practices, the common 
understandings, manifested in the sexual promiscuity 
show the invariable presence of social control in it. 
These are socially suggested and socially maintained. 
Thus are what might be called ‘‘the rules of the game,” 
the regular modes of procedure, the ordinary course of 
action expected and intrenched. 

Thus, it is socially understood among the Mailu?** 
and others that the boy will come to the girl only after 
all is quiet in the house,”* the Yukaghit lad will wait un- 
til the lights are extinguished,”** and the Tubetube lover 
will enter through the back door only,”*’ talk in low 
tones,”** and leave before daylight,”*° although there is 
no special need for him to do so, everybody in the house- 
hold being perfectly aware of his doings; ‘and again, 
for the sake of propriety,” keeping up the appearance of 
secrecy.””° 
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Accordingly, also, among the Hawaiians it was con- 
sidered disgraceful conduct if, after a couple lived to- 
gether “free love” for a while, mutually pleased, they 
- separated, though it was common for them to do so if 
there were no children.”” It is not the proper thing for 
Bakongo girls to talk “out of hours” of their doing in the 
‘Bachelors’ Clubs.”’ A Mailu youth, also, when he has 
had contact with a girl, will keep it a secret, telling it 
only to his nearest friend or friends.” Among the Ba- 
kongo,”®* the Nilotic Kavirondo,”** the Wanyoro,”” the 
Monbuttu,”” the Trobriand Islanders,” and so on, it is 
proper for the girl to look for the boy, or to initiate the 
“intrigue.” Among the Pangwes,”’* among the young 
Nandi and Masai warriors,”*? among the Gelaria,*°° the 
Yakuts,°** and so on, on the other hand, the boy must 
make the start. Among the Tubetubes, a boy will return 
for another night only if the girl has asked him to do 
so,°° and the girl must propose his coming again.*°* 
Among the Wagawaga,°*’ the Tubetube,®* the Ge- 


J: J. Jarves, loc. cit. 

* B. Malinowski, op. cit., p. 561. 

*8 J. H. Weeks, op. cit., p. 172. 

** John Roscoe, op. cit., p. 281. 

*° E. Schnitzer, op. cit., p. 82. °° Thid., p. 208. 
*" B. Malinowski, Argonauts of the Western Pacific, p. 53. 
** G. Tessman, op. cit., p. 255. 

*” H. H. Johnston, op. cit., II, 825. 

* C. G. Seligmann, of. cit., p. 504. 

*'W. G. Sumner, of. cit., p. 76. 

™ C. G. Seligmann, of. cit., p. 76. ee bid: 

*™ C. G. Seligmann, of. cit., p. 502. 5°? Ibid. 
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laria natives,*°* and others, the social propriety is that 
the girl alone will broach the subject of marriage during 
the time of intercourse.*°? Among the Koita and Motu 
the boy will never refuse the girl’s marriage proposal 
directly; °°* he will always send his answer with a friend 
if it is unfavorable.*°? Among the Milne Bay natives in- 
timacies do not continue if the boy does not accept the 
girl’s proposal of marriage.*"° Likewise, Koita and Motu 
girls will not as a rule allow those boys who refused their 
offer of marriage to make any subsequent visits.*" 

Among the Wotjaks, it is a disgrace for a girl not to 
have a string of lovers.**? They have a proverb that “if 
a girl is not loved by many lads, God doesn’t love her 
either.’*** Among the natives of Savu, Flores, Timor, 
and Samba, girls are laughed at if their string of lovers is 
small.*** Among the Uliases of the Indian Archipeligo, 
unmarried girls have little value in the public eye if they 
are not sought after by many youths.*** And the Wadigo 
natives ‘‘regard it disgraceful, at least ridiculous, for a 
girl to enter marriage as a virgin.’’**° 

Strange as it may seem to us, finally, with our at- 
titudes on sex propriety, it is a disgrace among the 
Khyoungtha natives if a boy does not accept a girl’s 
invitation to spend a night with her;**’ and Hawaiian 


8° Thid., p. 504. 52M. Buch, oP. cit., p. 45. 

8" Ibid. 3 bid: 

8 Tbid., p. 76. 4 R, Schmidt, op. cit., p. 223. 
a0 Tbid. * Tbid.,; p. 221. 

819 Tbid., p. 503. 6 O, Baumann, op. cit., p. 152. 


4 Ibid. "TH. Lewin, op. cit., p. 48. 
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natives consider it “(a meanness for a man or a woman 
to refuse a solicitation for sexual gratification.’*** 

Thus, even among tribes and peoples that do not 
value premarital chastity, and permit a system of sexual 
promiscuity among its boys and girls, there is clear 
evidence of the invariable presence of social factors. 
Whether these are seen as institutional restraints pres- 
ent, issuing from the group’s larger taboos and ideals, or 
as the more positive, even if more subtle, social controls 
of standards set up, modes worked out, or methods sug- 
gested, society’s participation in the sexual conduct of 
men and women is evident. Accordingly, even in a sys- 
tem of sexual promiscuity, it must be clear, sexual acts 
and practices are not individual alone, but as truly so- 
cial also. 

Social control is invariably present even in pre- 
sumably ‘‘free”’ sexual conduct. 


38 J. J. Jarves, op. cit., p. 42. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE INTRENCHED REALITY OF GROUP SEX 
STANDARDS 


HAT man’s sexual acts and practices clearly 

; have a social aspect and are therefore never 

individual matters alone, that, in other words, 

they actually can be seen as the mere examples of a 

larger group reality, the group’s sex standards, is clearly 

evident from a comparative study of anthropological 

data and field-work reports of other authoritative ob- 
servers of the sex life of primitive and other peoples. 

As we have seen already, even a system of premari- 
tal promiscuity has a social control phase invariably 
present. This means, of course, if extended and sought 
to be seen from the sociological point of view, that even 
sex conduct, conceived most especially individual alone, 
is inevitably social also. The fact is, if we have to reit- 
erate it, that in all systems of sex conduct among men, 
the given instances of individual sex behavior can be 
seen in their mental aspects, not only as participating in 
some particular personal organization of life, but as well 
as a phase in the group life of which the individual is a 
constituting member. 

Due to the meagerness of specific details in the re- 
ports of the promiscuous ways of boys and girls, wher- 
ever that is the mode of sexual life, we could only touch 
upon some of the more outstanding group ways and so- 
cially intrenched ideas reported on in that connection. 
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Now we shall consider the matter of the social nature 
of sex conduct in a broader field. 

The following is accordingly a presentation of an- 
thropological data on the more general and more inclu- 
sive topic of sex conduct, before as well as in marriage, 
in groups valuing premarital chastity as well as in those 
not valuing it. The presentation seeks in this section to 
illustrate the great diversity of the actual sex practices 
of men and women from group to group; and in the next 
section below, it describes briefly instances in the reports 
of observers of the matter-of-fact and habitual manner 
in which the diverse and odd group sex ways are exam- 
pled in the sex conduct of the individuals concerned. 

The anthropological facts presented, it is hoped, 
will suggest the truth of Professor Ross’s description of 
group standards as “the very life-blood of society,’” 
and bring to mind Professor Sumner’s characterization 
of the ‘“‘sex mores,” as he calls the more moralized group 
sex Standards.” Says Professor Sumner: 

The sex mores are one of the greatest and most important di- 
visions of the mores. They cover the relations of men and women 
to each other before marriage and in marriage, with all the rights 
and duties of married and unmarried respectively to the rest of 
society. The mores determine what marriage shall be, who may 
enter into it, in what way they may enter into it, divorce, and all 
details of proper conduct in the family relation. In regard to all 
these matters, it is evident that custom governs and prescribes. 
When positive institutions and laws are made, they always take 
up, ordain, and regulate what the mores have long previously made 
facts in the social order. Our terms “endogamy” “mother family” 

*The Principles of Sociology, p. 564. 

* Cf. his Folkways, chaps. i and ii. 
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“polyandry” etc. are only descriptive terms for a summary of the 
folkways which have been established in different groups and 
which are capable of classification.® 


In the first place, anthropological research makes it 
clear that if a people or tribe does not have in its group 
modes for sex conduct certain ways of behaving, indi- 
viduals in these groups will not have these ways, curi- 
ously substituting for them the peculiar group alterna- 
tive. 

Kissing may serve as an illustration of a sexual 
practice that is altogether unknown among some peo- 
ples. Though a rather well-established mode of saluta- 
tion between the sexes among us. today, it is, or was, 
unknown to the Maori of New Zealand,* to the Mailu of 
British New Guinea,’ to the Malagasy of Madagascar,® 
to the North Queensland natives,’ to the Chippeway In- 
dians,® to the Wacaga and the Masai natives of Equi- 
torial Africa,® in British Burma,’® among Point Barrow . 
Eskimos," to the dwellers on the Hill Tracts of Chitta- 
gong (India), to the Carolina Islanders and Eastern 

5 Ob. cit., Dp. 342-43. 

“W. Gisborne, op. cit., p. 27; also E. Tregear, op. cit., p. 29. 


*B. Malinowski, ‘The Natives of Mailu,” Trans. Roy. Soc. S. 
Australia, p. 56. 

° J. Sibree, op. cit., p. 209. 

™W. E. Roth, oP. cit., p. 8. 

®J. Long, Voyages and Travels of an Indian Interpreter and 
Trader, p. 174. 

°H. H. Johnston, The Kilima-Njaro Expedition, p. 438. 

10 J. Forbes, op. cit., p. 70. 

"J, Murdock, of. cit., p. 422. 

“ T.H. Lewin, op. cit., p. 46. 
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Polynesia,*® to the Hawaiian Islanders,** to the Fiji 
Islanders,** and to some South American Indians.**° 
Among the Japanese” and Chinese** and also among the 
Samoan girls,’® indeed, it is reported as an actual mat- 
ter arousing disgust. 

Instead, the Fijian way is to give “a sharp sniff or 
inhalation of breath through the nostrils.’”° The dwell- 
ers of the Hill Tracts of Chittagong” “kiss” in a similar 
way. The Indians of South America rub faces;*’ Point 
Barrow Eskimos used to rub noses;** Hawaiian Island- 
ers embrace with noses touching,”* as do Eastern Poly- 
nesians.”» A British Burma lover puts his arms around 
his sweetheart and “smells her cheek.””® The manoraka, 
or kiss of the Malagasy, is a kind of rubbing of noses.” 
Maori “kiss” either by pressing nose to nose sidewise,”** 
or by pinching the cheek, silence on the part of the one 
being pinched signifying his or her acceptance of the 
love offered.*® Chippeway Indians (Canada) do not 
kiss; instead they pull noses ceremoniously.*° Among 
the North Queensland natives, osculation is rather a 

*8 Otto von Kotzebue, of. cit., p. 172. 

* J. J. Jarves, op. cit., p. 43. 

* B. Thomson, The Fijians, p. 235. 


*C. F. Ph. von Martius, “Beitriige zur Ethnographie und Spra- 
chenkunde,” Amerika’s zumal Brasiliens, p. 96. 


*w.G. Sumner, op. cit.,p.459.  ™J.J. Jarves, loc. cit. 


* Ibid. *° Otto von Kotzebue, loc. cit. 
* Ibid., p. 460. °C. J. Forbes, loc. cit. 

9B. Thomson, loc. cit. ** 7. Sibree, loc. cit. 

™T. H. Lewin, loc. cit. 8 W. Gisborne, loc. cit. 


C.F. Ph. von Martius, loc. cit. ™E. Tregear, loc. cit. 
78 J. Murdock, loc. cit. *° J. Long, loc. cit. 
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rough blowing on the mouth or on the back of the 
shoulders, or on both cheeks.*t And among the Wacago 
and Masai natives—more peculiarly unique than the 
other substitutes—one is spat upon as a sign of gratitude 
or endearment.** 


We have already seen how groups prescribe and 
peculiarly direct the relations between the sexes before 
marriage; how even in promiscuous prenuptial relations, 
modesty, sexual propriety, and decorum follow group 
forms. Groups answer also the interesting question how 
a youth can get a wife, or a lass a husband. Among 
many peoples, as the Ibo-speaking peoples,** the Ila- 
speaking peoples,** the natives of Portuguese East Afri- 
ca,°*° the Kifira of Natal,** the Papuan Kais of New 
Guinea,*’ the Thadoi tribes of the Kuki-Lushai natives 
of Assam,** the modern Egyptians,*® the Ancient Irish 
and Welsh,*° the Northern California Indians,** and the 
Masai and Wataita peoples of East Equitorial Africa,* 
the young man must buy his wife.** Among many peo- 

= W.E. Roth, loc. cit. *° H. H. Johnston, loc. cit. 

%N. W. Thomas, of. cit., p. 70. 

*“E. W. Smith and A. M. Dale, op. cit., I, 49. 

* G. E. Turner, op. cit., p. 45. 

3° 7 Shooter, The Kafirs of Natal and the Zulu Country, pp. 84 ff. 

*R.H. Lowie, oP. cit., p. 20. 

EA. Gait, op. cit., p. 251. 

” FE. W. Lane, Manners and Customs of Modern Egyptians, p. 145. 

“PW. Joyce, A Social History of Ancient Ireland, I, p. 3. 

“HH. H. Bancroft, op. cit., I, 340. 

“4. H. Johnston, op. cit., pp. 415, 431. 

* See also E. Westermarck, op. cit., II, 401 ff. and 415 ff. 
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ples today, on the contrary, though the matter is now 
much less simple, social attitude bids the girl to buy the 
groom. This is the case among many peoples in Europe, 
and, in a form, to some extent in the United States; also 
among the orthodox Jews in Roumania, Russia, Poland, 
and Palestine, as among others.** 

Among many peoples—instance the cases described 
in the Old Testament—the youth must serve for his 
sweetheart’s father a specified length of time before he 
can obtain her. This is or was the method of winning a 
bride, specifically, among the Koryaks of Northeastern 
Siberia,** the Patawat Indians of California,** the Kuku- 
Lushai natives of Assam, especially among the Rang- 
khul tribes,*7 among the Reindeer Chukchees of Sibe- 
ria,** and among others. 

Among many peoples, the group specifies that young 
men secure their brides by physically capturing them. 
Thus Caribbee Indians carry off young girls from 
neighboring tribes.*® In Eastern Uganda, a young man 
gets a wife only when, in the company of a band of his 
friends, he can waylay a lass at night and bring her by 
force to his village.°° In many Brazilian tribes, only 
captive women are available to the men wanting wives.** 


“ Tbid., pp. 423 ff. *R. H. Lowie, op. cit., p. 22. 

*°S. Powers, op. cit., p. 98. 

“EK. A. Gait, op. cit., p. 251. 

“'W. Bogoras, op. cit., p. $79. 

“A. von Humboldt, Personal Narrative of Travels to the Equi- 
noctial Regions, V, 548. 

"°C. W. Bobley, Eastern Uganda, p. 18. 

* C. F. Ph. von Martius, op. cit., I, 107, 372, 620. 
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The Maori had an ancient way according to which a 
young man wanting a bride organized a war party and 
carried off a girl by force.*? 

Some peoples, further, ordain that the youth who 
wants a wife must engage in definite combat for her. 
According to von Martius, the wives among the Muras 
on the Madiera® and also the Paressi** are mostly 
gained in a fist combat between all the lovers of the 
same girl. Among northern Indians men wrestle for the 
woman to whom they are attached, the strongest party 
carrying off the prize.°” Among the Bushmen of South 
Africa, a lover must prove his contention by fighting for 
the girl and winning her by victory.** So also among the 
Australian natives,°’ where the young men, according to 
Lumbholtz,°* must duel with the older men for a bride— 
also among the Samoans and Fijians,” the Congo na- 
tives,°° the Wadai and Baghirmi of Central Africa,** and 
others. 


°E. Tregear, op. cit., p. 293. For other examples see also R. Tay- 
lor, op. cit., p. 336; W. G. Sumner, “The Yakuts,” Jour. Anthr. Inst., 
XXXI, 85; W. Jochelson, “The Koryak,” Pub. Jesup N. Pac. Exp., V1, 
743, 753; etc. 

% Op. cit., p. 509. 4 Ibid. 

5°S. Hearne, Journey from Prince of Wales’ Fort to the Northern 
Ocean, pp. 104 ff.; see also R. H. Lowie, op. cit., p. 23. 

°° GM. Theal, op. cit., p. 47. 

% J. Dawson, Australian Aborigines, p. 36; and W. Ridley, Abor- 
igines of Australia, p. 6. 

°° Among Cannibals, p. 184. 

5° W.T. Pritchard, Polynesian Reminiscences, pp. 55, 269. 

6 J H. Weeks, Among Congo Cannibals, p. 226. 

“4H. Barth, Reisen und Entdeckungen in Nord- und Central- 
Afrika, II, 352. 
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The group attitude often tones down the seriousness 
of the fight between rivaling suitors to a more playful 
form, as a mere exhibition of strength, or a trial of spe- 
cial skill, and so on. Such is the case among the follow- 
ing peoples, as the “hurling match” of interior Ire- 
land; the “Palm Sunday Wrestle” of South Slavonian 
youths;®* the ‘marriage tournament” or “maiden’s 
choice” of ancient India.** Among the Maori of New 
Zealand, the definitely established e-punarua is likewise 
only a pulling match, each of the two suitors pulling one 
arm of the girl in question, the stronger man having the 
girl. In Uganda and Egyptian Sudan,* the eligible 
young men assemble and begin a flogging match. The 
man able to stand the most stripes becomes the bride- 
groom. Among Dongolowee natives of Kordofan, the 
girl presses a knife into the thighs of her two wooers, 
both sitting close up to her, the one having most endur- 
ance winning the girl.*’ Similar is the “love chase” 
among the natives of Turkistan. Here the desired bride, 
“armed with a formidable whip, mounts a fleet horse, 
and is pursued by all the young men who make any pre- 
tention to her hand.’’** She is the prize of the one who 
catches her. 


® A. Young, “Tour in Ireland,” in Pinkerton, Collection of Voy- 
ages and Travels, III, 860. 

°F, S. Kraus, Sitte und Brauch der Siidslaven, pp. 163 ff. 

* J. Samuelson, India, Past and Present, p. 48. 

* E. Dieffenbach, of. cit., II, 36; also E. Best, op. cit., p. 36. 


°C, T. Wilson and R. W. Felkin, Uganda and the Egyptian Su- 
dan, II, 309 ff. 


* Tbid., p. 310. 
* E. Schuyler, Turkistan, pp. 42 ff. 
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Groups also have characteristic ways of getting boys 
and girls acquainted, introducing them to each other for 
the purpose of getting them married. Examples of these 
can be multiplied. Striking are the “bride shows” of 
Russia;°° the tribal proclamations of the Lillooet In- 
dians” of the interior of British Columbia; the “‘touch- 
ing games” among the Thompson Indians,” and so on.” 


The following are some of the modes of courtship 
that show invariable social suggestion and the group na- 
ture of the practices considered. In Samoa, a young 
man woos his sweetheart by either taking or sending 
some food to her house. How her family reacts to the 
food he sends gives him the clue as to whether or not 
he is desired or accepted.”* Likewise is the practice 
of youths in Ugi and San Christoval of the Solomon 
Islands.”* To woo his lady love, the Maori youth of New 
Zealand leaves his “knotted cords,” the characteristic 
tribal form of love letter, and it signifies consent or ac- 
ceptance.”” Among the Nilotic Kavirondo of Uganda, a 
woman wanting to become a wife of a certain wealthy 


 G. A. Erman, Travels in Siberia, I, 54. 

7 J. A. Teit, “Indian Tribes of the Interior, etc.,’ Canada and Its 
Provinces, Part I, p. 309; also his article on “Lillooet Indians,” p. 268. 

™J. A. Teit, “The Thompson Indians, etc.,” Pub. Jesup N. Pac. 
Exp., p. 324. 

DP. W. Joyce, op. cit., Il, 439; and W. W. Skeat and C. O, Blag- 
den, Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula, I, 9, 21, 54, 95. 

J.B. Stair, Old Samoa, pp. 171 ff. 

™ Grezel, Dictionnaire Futunien-Frangais, p. 232; also F. Elton, 
“Notes on Natives of the Solomon Islands,” Jour. Anthr. Inst., XVII, 94. 


% FH. Tregear, op. cit., p. 291. 
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man, or to the chief of the tribe, goes to him and states 
that she has come to cook for him, and, according to 
general usage, he takes her to wife, though he may al- 
ready have thirty-nine other wives.” 


Further in regard to courtship, reports show that 
even the wooing posture is socially suggested. Thus, 
among the Motu Papuans of British Guinea it is the 
boys, not the girls, that sit szari, or on the knees of 
their sweethearts, while courting them.” At Gelaria, the 
courtship posture consists in the boy’s putting his hands 
and arms around the upper part of the girl’s body."* The 
regular form of posture among the Mailu is for the boy 
to sit close to his sweetheart, holding her hand or 
breasts, and talking in undertones.” 


The group sets the condition as to who, whether the 
boy or the girl, should do the wooing or initiate the 
courtship and make the proposal of marriage. Thus, 
among the Pueblo*® girls, the Moqui,** and other peo- 
ples, the group sex usage ordains that girls take the in- 
itiative in courtship and in the proposing of marriage. 
Likewise is the privilege of the Lillooet,*? the Bororo,** 

* H. H. Johnston, Uganda Protectorate, p. 791; and C. W. Hob- 
ley, Eastern Uganda, p. 18. 

™ B, Malinowski, op. cit., p. 561. 

°C. G. Seligmann, oP. cit., p. 504. *® B. Malinowski, loc. cit. 

°° H. H. Bancroft, op. cit., I, 547 ff. 

*O. Solberg, Gebréuche der Mittelmes-Hopi, p. 620. 


“J. A. Teit, “The Lillooet Indians, etc.,” Pub. Jesup N. Pac. Exp., 
II, 268. 


*'V. Fric and P. Radin, Contributions to the Study of the Bororo 
Indians, p. 390. 
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the Thompson and Paraguay* Indian girls. That is the 
general way among the New Hanover® and Northern 
New Ireland natives,** among the peoples of the West- 
ern Islanders of Torres Straits,*7 among the various 
tribes of New Guinea,** and in the whole of Southern 
Massim.*° 

Among the Garos of Assam, a girl considers herself 
highly insulted if her sweetheart speaks to her first 
about getting married.*° The Tarahumare youth of 
Mexico must wait until the girl whom he desires to 
marry throws pebbles at him, this being the tribal way 
of initiating courtship.** A Bororo Indian youth can 
only accept, he cannot anticipate, his sweetheart’s pro- 
posal of marriage; he eats of the cake of maize she sends 
him, or should he not desire her in marriage, he ab- 
stains from eating it.°” 

Among many peoples the group attitude dictates 
that marriage cannot be arranged directly by the parties 
concerned. A third party, such as a matchmaker or 
“go-between,” is to be had to bring them together. 

J. A. Teit, “The Thompson Indians,” I, 324; T. Moore, Mar- 
riage Customs, p. 261. 

8 R. Parkinson, Dreissig Jahre in der Siidsee, pp. 177, 267. 

* R. Parkinson, loc. cit. 

*7 A.C. Haddon, Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological Ex- 
pedition to Torres Straits, V, 222. 

8 C. G. Seligmann, oP. cit., pp. 76, 499, 709; and B. Malinowski, 
op. Ccit., p. 560. 

® C. G. Seligmann, op. cit., p. 499. 

°F. T. Dalton, op. cit., p. 64, also p. 233. 

"1 C, Lumholtz, op. cit.; Unknown Mexico, p. 267. 

7 Fric and P. Radin, loc. cit. 
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Among the Japanese, for example, it is highly improper 
for a young man or young woman to select his or her 
own wife or husband.** Monbuttu lads and lasses of 
Central Africa can arrive at matrimony only through 
the intercession of a go-between to whom part of the 
bride price goes as commission.** Among the Kachins 
of the country north of Upper Burma (India) a lad can 
get a wife only through a chang-tung, or “go-between.” 
The latter must decoy the girl to his house, whence, 
during the night, she is seized and carried off by her 
groom.*> A youth wanting to marry a girl among the 
Ewe-speaking peoples of the Slave Coast of West Africa 
sends a man and a woman to her father’s house with 
two large flasks of rum to be deposited on the floor and 
left as presents to her kin.°* When a Copt in Egypt 
wants a wife he employs one or more of his female rela- 
tions to seek a suitable woman for him.*’ The Naga na- 
tives of Manipur nearly always employ an old-woman 
go-between.°* A Mafulu youth, setting his heart upon 
some damsel of another community,” will make his pro- 
posal of marriage through some female relative of the 
girl or some other suitable person, but not directly to 
the girl herself.*°° And Koita and Motu lads use their 

°° L. W. Kiichler, “Marriage in Japan,” Trans. Asiatic Soc., XIII, 
117; also W. E. Griffis, The Religions of Japan, p. 124. 

“ E. Schnitzer, op. cit., p. 208. 

°° G. Scott and J. P. Hardiman, op. cit., I, Part I, gos. 

*° A. B. Ellis, Ewe-speaking Peoples, p. 158. 

*E. W. Lane, op. cit., p. 503. 

* R.E. Latcham, op. cit., p. 87. 

*° R. W. Williamson, op. cit., p. 168. © Tbid., p. 172. 
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own brother or sisters as intermediary, the boy formally 
announcing his wish to marry the girl by sending a 
panicle of areca nuts to the girl’s brother.*™ 

It is the group that works out the age at which boys 
and girls marry. Thus, the group idea, in India, espe- 
cially, is that girls, and even boys, be given in marriage 
at the earliest age.*°? Among the Kuki-Lushai tribes of 
Assam, accordingly, betrothal is effected at an early 
age. Cohabitation is not permitted, however, until after 
puberty.*°* And the Karens of British Burma betroth 
their children in infancy, and the parents of girls exact 
heavy damages for the non-fulfilment of this obligation, 
a jilted damsel being entitled to a kyee-zee, or enormous 
metal drum for her head, another for her body, and a 
gong to hide the shame of her face.*®* 

Illustrations of other peoples showing that it is the 
group that sets the age at which boys and girls marry 
are the following. Among the Bantu peoples of Portu- 
guese East Africa, it is all right for a father to arrange 
for his daughter’s marriage while she is still in in- 
fancy.*°> Among the Barotse,*°* social usage permits 
girls to be betrothed in infancy and married as soon as 
they arrive at the age of puberty. Ila-speaking peoples 
of Northern Rhodesia, as a matter of course, marry 
their girls young, even as babies.*°” Natives of Geelvink 


101 C_ G. Seligmann, oP. cit., p. 77. 

102 F. Westermarck, op. cit., I, 380-83. 

18 FA. Gait, op. cit., I, 25. 

104 CJ. Forbes, op. cit., p. 286. 

2 Cf, G. E. Turner, oP. cit., p. 45. 

11, Decle, op. cit., p. 64. 17 Smith and Dale, II, 47 f. 
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Bay of New Guinea marry their girls in the earliest 
childhood.*** Ju-luo girls of the Uganda Protectorate are 
betrothed at the age of seven, and are considered mar- 
riageable at the age of ten or eleven.*°? Among the na- 
tives of Eastern Uganda, girls are often espoused at the 
age of six or seven.**° And among American Aborigines, 
according to Professor Westermarck, the rule was to 
marry the boy or girl selected by the parents concerned 
in the boy’s or girl’s early childhood.** 

It is the group, further, that invariably builds up in 
boys and girls, in men and women, the notions, the 
ideals, and standards of what is essential, desirable, and 
attractive in a mate. Thus peoples have worked-out cri- 
teria of qualifications for men who wish to marry. 
Among southern California Indians, for instance, a 
young man must be financially able. He is married only 
“on condition that he should provide a certain quantity 
of food every day.’*** Among the Bororo Indians of 
Brazil, bravery in the hunt is the characteristic desired. 
Here every young man who wishes to marry must have 
killed either five peccaries or one jaguas.*** Among the 
Nilotic Negroes of the Uganda Protectorate, a youth 
must be valorous. Here he can earn a wife only by spe- 
cial valor in warfare.*** And among the Kallans of 

18M. Krieger, op. cit., pp. 391 f. 

*” H. H. Johnston, op. cit., Il, 790. 

“°C. W. Hobley, op. cit., p. 17. 


™ E. Westermarck, op. cit., I, 345, 346; see J. A. Teit, op. cit., 
Legere 


™ H. H. Bancroft, op. cit., I, 411. 
“SV. Fric and P. Radin, oP. cit., p. 390. 
*“* H. H. Johnston, op. cit., II, 795. 
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Southern India, especially those in Madura and Tinne- 
velly, the maiden chooses as her husband him who has 
safely untied and brought to her the cloth tied to the 
horn of the fiercest bull.1*® 


Regarding girls’ and boys’ ideals of beauty—what 
physical attractiveness appeals to them in the opposite 
sex—these things are also inevitably socially set.1** 
Thus, among the Gugures, Mandingos, and many others 
on the Pacific seaboard of wild tribes of Central America, 
“Women considered it a mark of beauty to have thick 
legs, and to that end wore bandages round them.’”*?" 
Kafir men desire in their wives a reasonable amount of 
corpulence and pay better prices for such.** Among 
Bangora of Northwest Uganda, likewise, obesity is con- 
sidered a mark of beauty on the part of women, and 
though this condition often prevents walking even for 
short distances without many rests and women have to 
be carried in litters, all women try to cultivate it.*” 


There are likewise the various odd but characteris- 
tic modes of personal ornamentation among peoples. 
Thus women paint, powder, cut their hair, cramp their 
lower chest, crush their feet, wear bustles, and so on, in 
efforts to live up to their group’s idea of what is the type 

5S M. N. Sastri, “Hindu Feasts, Fasts, and Ceremonies,” in 
E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Southern India, III, 75. 

6 Cf. H. T. Finck, Romantic Love and Personal Beauty, II, rox ff. 

7 FH. Bancroft, op. cit., I, 752. 

48 J Shooter, op. cit., p. 50. 

“1° J. Roscoe, op. cit., p. 38. 
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of beauty most worth while. Accordingly, a Maori girl, 
we are told, will seldom accept an untattooed man.” To 
have a mokau, or an “unmarked face,” is among them 
to have enormous odds against one in love-making.*” 

Women also are considered beautiful among the 
Maori if they have received certain peculiar marks or 
tattooings.’”? So, likewise, the Koita and Motu girls 
“have the region from the level of the navel to the 
breasts, extending laterally to the mid axillary lines, 
tattooed.’*** Tubetube girls tattoo their faces before 
puberty, and after puberty their chest, belly, and other 
parts.** The Maori idea is that women should have 
full blue lips. Red lips are looked upon as a disfigure- 
ment.*®° Dieffenbach accordingly reports that the girls, 
“as soon as they arrive at puberty, have their lips tat- 
tooed with horizontal lines; to have red lips is a great 
reproach to a woman.”?”® 

Among the Nicobarese, a woman “would scorn to 
accept the addresses of one possessing white teeth, like 
a dog or pig.’”*? Only those men who blacken their teeth 
are desired. The native youths and maidens of New 
Britain likewise consider the men’s blackening of the 

0m. Tregear, op. cit., pp. 291, also 258. 

™ Ibid. 

™'H. G. Robley, Moko; or Maori Tattooing, p. 33. 

*° C. G. Seligmann, op. cit., p. 76. 

™4 Tbid., p. 494. 

“° H. G. Robley, loc. cit. 
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™ E. H. Man, “Account of the Nicobar Islanders,” Jour. Anthr. 
Inst., XV, 441. 
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teeth an indispensable condition to beauty.1® Tubetube 
boys, as well, blacken their teeth. “The usual reason 
assigned for blackening the teeth,” says Professor Selig- 
mann, “is that it is ornamental, and it is clear that they 
were blackened as a means of personal adornment and 
to attract the opposite sex.’**® The Chaymas of New 
Andalusia also blacken their teeth, and for the same 
reason.*°° 

The Malays of Naning, north of the Malacca lands, 
not only blacken their teeth, but also file them down and 
consider the process and pain involved “indispensable 
for personal beauty.”*** The Herero pull out the four 
middle teeth in the lower jaw and file the eyeteeth into 
the form of a swallow’s tail.**? And the Boloki men and 
women on the upper Congo River, to be more attractive, 
chisel the upper incisors to V-shaped points,’** and as 
an aid to beauty pull out their eyelashes.*** 


8 W. Powell, Wanderings in a Wild Country, p. 254. 
” OD. cit., P. 492. * A. von Humboldt, o@. cit., III, 224. 


41'T_ J. Newbold, Account of the British Settlements in the Straits 
of Melacca, I, 253. 

*2Dannert, “Uber die Sitte Zahnverstiimmelung bei den Ova- 
herero,” Zeitschr. f. Ethn., XXXTX, 948, 949, 952; also “Zahnvers- 
tiimmelung der Hereros,” Verhandl. Berliner Gesellsch. Anthrop. (1908), 
pp. 930 ff.; and von Frangois, op. cit., p. 198. 

138 J. H. Weeks, op. cit., p. 141. 

4347. H. Weeks, “Anthropological Notes on the Bengals,” Jour. 
Anthr. Inst., Vols. XXIX and XL; see also B. Ankermann, Zeitschr. f. 
Ethn., XXXVII, 64; Otto Stoll, Das Geschlechtsleben in der Volker- 
psychologie, pp. 247 ff. R. H. Mathews, “Beitrage zur Ethnographie 
der Australler,” Mittheil. Anthrop. Gesellsch. Wien, XX XVII, 19 ff. H. 
von Jhering, “Die kiinstliche Deformirung der Zahne,” Zeitschr. f. 
Ethn., XIV, 213 ff.; J. Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, I, B, 180 ff. 
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The following are a few other instances of the mu- 
tilating practices of the various peoples due to their spe- 
cific group notions of what is beautiful and attractive. 
When a Kaluschian girl of Norfolk Sound has attained 
her thirteenth or fourteenth year, an opening is made 
directly in the center of the upper lip. “As she grows 
older the cut is extended and a wooden ornament in- 
serted sometimes so large as to conceal the greater part 
of her face. All women have theirs cut and wear this 
ornament.*** “Females of the Sitka Islands cut their 
lower lip at the time of puberty and gradually enlargen 
it as they grow older.’*** This, according to Captain 
Lisiansky, who saw it, makes the face of the handsomest 
women, according to our notions, look frightful. Yet 
the native women consider it a mark of the highest dig- 
nity and strive to bring their lip to as large a size as pos- 
sible.**” The Shulis in the Egyptian Sudan not only ex- 
tract four lower incisor teeth, but also bore a hole in the 
underlip and insert in it a piece of crystal three or four 
inches long.*** Male Eskimos all along the coast of the 
MacKenzie River perforate the septum of the nose at 
the time of puberty, and insert as an ornament a small 
piece of ivory about three inches long.**® The women of 


*° von Langsdorf, op. cit., I, 115. 


* Voyage round the World, pp. 243-44; cf. also G. Dixon, Voy- 
age round the World, p. 187. 


*" Ibid. 
*8 Wilson and Felkin, op. cit., II, 62. 


™® A. Armstrong, Personal Narrative of Discovery of a North- 
West Passage, p. 194. 
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the Banaka people on the Gaboon Coast in West Africa 
disfigure their faces very much, from our point of view, 


by making large holes in their ears and thru the cartilaginous part 
of the nose. Weights are attached to make the hole large enough 
to pass the finger thru. Pieces of fat meat are frequently worn in 
these holes, but whether for ornament or fragrance is not known. 
I inquired of one of them once why she did it and received the 
laconic answer, “my husband likes it.’’44° 


But, as was said, not only in man’s premarital sex- 
ual life does the group set the conditions, work out the 
means, and control the modes of man’s sex conduct in 
its inevitable group sex standards. Anthropological and 
other data is available to show that groups have sex 
standards which determine as well the specific forms 
that marriage takes,*** fixing, also, in the fullest detail, 
the conditions, the expectations, and ideals that obtain 


#97, J. Wilson, Western Africa, p. 288. For further illustrations 
see J. Carver, Travels thru the Interior Parts of North America, p. 
227; von Martius, op. cit., I, 319, 620; H. H. Johnston, The Kilima- 
Njaro Expedition, pp. 429f.; J. D. Haseman, “Some Notes on the 
Pawumwa Indians of South America,” Amer. Anthropol., XIV, 341; 
D. MacDonald, Africana, I, 17; C. G. Seligmann, op. cit., pp. 72, 73, 
256, 289; O. Stoll, op. cit., pp. 98 f., 802 f.; O. Hovorka, “Verzierun- 
gen der Nase,” Mittheil. Anthrop. Gesellsch., XX, 155f.; R. H. Ma- 
thews, op. cit., pp. 18f.; and J. P. Harrison, “On the Artificial En- 
largement of the Earlobe,” Jour. Anthr. Inst., 11, 190 ff. 

141 Suggestive data to be found on this point as follows: J. S. 
Polack, Manners and Customs of New Zealanders, p. 116 n.; J. Sibree, 
op. cit., p. 253; G. W. Stow, The Native Races of South Africa, pp. 
96, 260; W. H. Hooper, Ten Months among the Tents of the Turki, p. 
303; G. W. Steller, Beschreibungen von dem Lande Kamtschatka, p. 
348; J. Richardson, Arctic Searching Expedition, II, 24 ff.; W. H. Riv- 
ers, The Todas, p. 525; R. W. Felkin, of. cit., p. 233; H. H. Johnston, 
Uganda Protectorate, 11, 825; C. Snouck Hurgronje, The Achenese, I, 
113; Torday and Joyce, “Notes on the Ethnography of the Ba-Huana,” 
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in marriage between husband and wife,**” between par- 
ent and child,’** and between brother and sister.*** Con- 
crete factual material is at hand to illustrate that the 
group sex standards establish the conditions for divorce 


Jour. Anthr. Inst., XXXVI, p. 288; L. Decle, op. cit., p. 160; W. Gis- 
borne, op. cit., p. 27; M. Krieger, op. cit., p. 395; H. Lichtenstein, 
Travels in Southern Africa, Il, 48; C. J. Forbes, op. cit., p. 255; Smith 
and Dale, op. cit., I, 404, also Il, 72; J. H. Holmes, op. cit., p. 48; 
N. W. Thomas, oP. cit., 70; J. J. Jarves, op. cit., p. 108; and R. Neu- 
hauss, Deutsch Neu-Guinea, I, 162. 

“3 Data to be found as follows: A. H. Crawley, of. cit., p. 121; 
H. Lichtenstein, op. cit., I, 251 {., 262; M. Krieger, of. cit., p. 391; D. 
Porter, op. cit., p. 59; R. Neuhauss, op. cit., I, 161 ff.; J. Sibree, op. cit., 
p. 209; C. Lumholtz, op. cit., II, 92; J. G. Frazer, op. cit., IV, 224; 
E. D. Vergette, Certain Marriage Customs, p. 8; P. Ehrenreich, “Die 
Karayastamme am Ro Araquaya,” Kénigl. Museum f. Volkerkunde, I, 
29; W. G. Sumner, Folkways, p. 418; E. Westermarck, op. cit., II, 543- 
73; III, 67-70; Smith and Dale, op. cit., Il, 12, 27, 261; and T. C. Hod- 
son, p. 87. 

*8 For data see E. Dieffenbach, op. cit., II, 25 f.; R. V. Russell, op. 
cit., IV, 32; M. Krieger, op. cit., pp. 164, 390, 292 f.; B. Thomson, op. 
cit., p. 141; C. Snouch Hurgronje, op. cit., I, 113; W. Crooke, “Rajputs 
and Mahrattas,” Jour. Anthr. Inst.,. XXX, 44; H. H. Johnston, British 
Central Africa, p. 417; E. Schnitzer, op. cit., p. 209; H. H. Bancroft, 
op. cit., I, 81, also II, 469 ff.; Smith and Dale, op. cit., I, 403, 418 ff., 
420f., also II, 216; R. E. Latcham, of. cit., p. 354; R. Neuhauss, op. 
cit., III, 33, 127, 151; J. H. Holmes, op. cit., pp. 49, 51; C. Partridge, 
op. cit., pp. 257 f.; J. Roscoe, op. cit., p. 36; W. G. Sumner, op. cit., pp. 
484, 552; J. H. Weeks, op. cit., p. 108; H. B. Guppy, op. cit., p. 42; 
and T. J. Hodson, p. 78. 

™ For some data see F. W. Christian, op. cit., pp. 96f.; E. W. 
Lane, op. cit., p. 143; E. A. Gait, op. cit., I, 282; J. Sibree, op. cit., pp. 
252; E. Thurston, op. cit., p. 77; J. A. Teit, Indian Tribes of the In- 
terior, p. 309; W. G. Sumner, op. cit., pp. 234, 346, 350; H. H. Ban- 
croft, op. cit., I, 81; R. E. Latcham, op. cit., p. 361; J. Roscoe, of. cit., 
p. 36; W. Bogoras, op. cit., p. 576; and B. Malinowski, “Psycho-Analy- 
sis and Anthropology,” Psyche, IV, 319, 327. 
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and define the methods of securing it; that they work 
out and ingrain particular group attitudes in individuals 
toward the unmarried;*** that they ordain the specific 
modes of life for the widowed,* the divorced,’*” and 
so on. 

Facts can be adduced to illustrate the host of vari- 
ety and the most extreme diversity in the group sex 
standards from group to group, which suggest how 
men’s conduct is socially fashioned—to bring to mind 
a few instances—in regard to the attitudes toward wom- 
an as woman, and of man as man;*** of the relation and 
habit and ideal between the personal and collective val- 
ues in matters of sex;**® between types of married life, 
such as “love” marriage,’ “pair” marriage,*** “free” 


*5 See J. A. Dubois, Description of the Manners, etc., p. 99; E. W. 
Lane, op. cit., pp. 141 {.; M. Martin, Basutoland: Its Legends and Cus- 
toms, p. 88; A. Armstrong, op. cit., 192; Smith and Dale, op. cit., II, 
64; W. Bogoras, op. cit., p. 569; and N. W. Thomas, oP. cit., pp. 39, 61; 
and so on. 

46 See C. G. Seligmann, op. cit., p. 166; Iyer Anantha-Krishna, 
The Cochin Tribes and Astes, 1, 75; E. Thurston, of. cit., V, 93; J. 
Sibree, op. cit., p. 255; E. A. Gait, op. cit., p. 251; J. A. Teit, “Thomp- 
son Indians,” Pub. Jesup N. Pac. Exp., 1, 325; M. Krieger, op. cit., pp. 
3094 f.; R. V. Russell, op. cit., Il, 369; Smith and Dale, op. cit., II, 61; 
C. J. Forbes, op. cit., p. 255; and others. 

47R_ E. Dennett, At the Back of the Black Man’s Mind, p. 40; 
Ahmad Shah, Four Years in Thibet, p. 58; A. Zimmern, The Home 
Life of the Ancient Greeks, p. 149; J. Kohler, “Das Recht der Hotten- 
totten,” Zeitschr. f. vergl. Rechtswiss., XV, 344, 354; and H. H. Ban- 
croft, op. cit., I, 81, 350; and others. 

“87, G. Sumner, op. cit., pp. 343 ff. 

+9 Ibid., pp. 347 ff. 

*° Thid., pp. 362 f. 


+" Tbid., pp. 371 ff. 
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marriage,’ marriage “until death doth them part,” and 
so on.*? 

Thus, to take the matter of conjugal affection, which 
differs from group to group. Whether a husband loves 
his wife, and in general, how she reciprocates, what rela- 
tion of equality or subordination obtains between him 
and her are matters suggested to them and expected 
from them diversely from group to group. Generally 
speaking, the fact is that the erotic sentiment has been 
thought of as independent of marriage, generally out- 
side of it.*** Indeed, as Professor Sumner puts it, conju- 
gal affection is characteristically a ““modern novelty.’*°* 
It is unknown to uncivilized men and women,*** and is 
deemed wrong and dishonorable among ancient peo- 
ples.**’ Thus, among the Arabs, parents are loath to 
give their daughter in marriage to one who is known to 
love her.*** Among the Beni-Amer of East Africa, it is 
considered disgraceful for a woman to show love for her 
husband.**® Among the Hindus, the gandharva, or “love 

* Tboid., pp. 404 f. 

*8 Citation of references in several of these matters in regard to 
marriage may here suffice. See, for example, B. Malinowski, op. cit., 
pp. 315-19; also his “Psychology of Sex and the Foundation of Kin- 
ship in Primitive Societies,” Psyche, IV, 115; M. Krieger, op. cit., pp. 
174 ff.; Smith and Dale, op. cit., I, 15; R. Neuhauss, op. cit., I, 15; 
and others. 

*!W.G. Sumner, of. cit., p. 362. 

*§ W.G. Sumner, “Modern Marriage,” Yale Rev., XIII, 263. 

 W. G. Sumner, Folkways, p. 362. 

 Toid. 


J. Wellhausen, “Ehe bei den Arabern,” Nachrichten von Kénigl. 
Gesellsch. d. Wissensch., etc., p. 432. 


 A.E. Crawley, op. cit., p. 121. 
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marriage” is not honorable.’ The Kaffirs think that a 
Christian wife, married for love, is shameful. They com- 
pare her to a cat, the only animal which, among them, 
has no value, but is obtained as a gift.** 

A Japanese woman reverences her father and mother 
before marriage, and her husband and his parents after 
marriage. But her group sex standards do not expect of 
her to ove them.** Her group sex standards merely dic- 
tate that, being her husband’s inferior, she should look 
up to him. She accordingly never walks with her hus- 
band arm in arm,’®** but invariably by herself or a few 
steps behind him.*** A Japanese husband, also, address- 
ing a letter to his wife uses a title a little less respectful 
than that which she uses addressing him.*® 

Among the Slavonic peoples the conjugal love is not 
as between equals. Among them women are in a very 
inferior status and even owe formal deference to men.** 
A Chippeway woman, also, the moment she becomes a 
wife loses her liberty. She is no more to her husband 
than an obsequious slave.*** The women of Machinga 
Yao and Mananija, of the southern end of Lake Nyasa, 
even kneel at the approach of a man.** South African 
Basuto women are merely servants, little better than 


169 W J. Wilkins, Modern Hinduism, p. 159. 
11 WG. Sumner, oP. cit., p. 362. 

12 WE. Griffis, op. cit., p. 124. 

168 T. W. Kiichler, op. cit., p. 129. 

eT bid. 5 Thid. 

16 WG. Sumner, op. cit., p. 367. 

16° J. Long, op. cit., p. 174. 

18 HS. Stannus, oP. cit., p. 291. 
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slaves, utterly at the mercy of their husbands, who beat 
or pet them as they feel disposed.**? And among the 
Bangala of the Upper Congo River, as among many oth- 
er tribes,’”° “men and women do not eat together, as it 
is accounted immodest and indecent for a woman to eat 
with a man, and it is infra dignitatem for a man to eat 
with a woman.’”*” 

Such systems as those of polygyny and polyandry*™ 
also, of course, exhibit in concrete fashion many mat- 
ters, in which the sex conduct of the men and women 
concerned evidences group sex standards or specific 
group ways. 

As a mere suggestion of these in a system of polyg- 


*° M. Martin, op. cit., p. 4I. 

+ See, for example, R. Schomburgk, British Guinea, p. 164. 

7. H. Weeks, “Anthropological Notes on the Bangala of the 
Upper Congo River,” op. cit., p. 417. 

*? Polyandry is or was a sanctioned practice among many peoples, 
as in Tibet generally, see, for instance, L. A. Waddell, Among the Him- 
alayas, p. 197; E. Westermarck, op. cit., III, 111; A. Wilson, The 
Abode of Snow, p. 209; Ahmad Shah, op. cit., p. 53; among the Nay- 
maro in the forests on the coast of Malabar, India, see J. A. Dubois, 
op. cit., p. 3; among the Nair natives of Malabar, see E. Balfour, The 
Cyclopaedia of India, and Eastern and Southern Asia, 11, 249; among 
the Teeyer of North Malabar, see ibid.; among the western Kallens of 
India, see E. Thurston, Ethnographic Notes in Southern India, p. 108. 
It is reported to exist in Northern and Central Asia, see G. A. Erman, 
op. cit., p. 531n.; von Langsdorf, op. cit., Il, 47; in Ceylon, see J. E. 
Tennent, Ceylon, II, 428f.; E. Balfour, op. cit., III, 250; among the 
Tottiyans or Kambattors of India, E. Thurston, op. cit., pp. 108 f.; 
among the Marquesas, see F. W. Christian, op. cit., p. 95; among the 
Malemutes of the Hyperboreans, see H. H. Bancroft, op. cit., I, 82; 
among the Hottentots, see C. P. Thunberg, Travels in Europe, Africa, 
and Asia, II, 193; and among the Avanoes and Maypures along the 
Orinoco, see von Humboldt, of. cit., V, 540. 
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yny, the following few may be mentioned. Among the 
Bangala of the Congo,'* as among the Bagesu of the 
eastern slopes of Mount Elgon,’* a man may have as 
many wives as he chooses, but each wife must have her 
own house and field. Among the Boloki‘” and the Ban- 
gongo’’ of the Congo, all wives in a polygamous mar- 
riage have equal rights. Among the Bangongo, the hus- 
band cohabits with his wives in turn.’ Among the 
Marquesas Islanders,*** as in other tribes, one wife is 
the chief wife and the others only secondary. The girl a 
man first marries, among the Chukchee,’”® the Tang- 
khuls,**° the Maori,'*! and so on, is the chief wife. 
Among the Maori and others, however, the woman a 
man marries, even if not the first, becomes his chief 
wife, if she is high born.**? The mother of the first-born 
becomes the chief wife among the Guaraunos.*** 

Among the polygynous natives of Portuguese East 
Africa, the fact that a man has bought one daughter in a 
family entitles him to take the next sister on deferred 
payment, cohabiting with her, and using her as a ser- 
vant until her father may be offered a more ready pur- 


“37 H. Weeks, Among Congo Cannibals, p. 125. 

#7 Roscoe, of. cit., p. 161. 

6 J. H. Weeks, loc. cit. 

9 Torday and Joyce, op. cit., p. 115. ™ Ibid. 
“8 Dr. Tautain, of. cit., p. 645. 

9 W7. Bogoras, op. cit., p. 600. 

189 T. C. Hodson, op. cit., p. 94. 

*1R. Taylor, op. cit., p. 338. 

482 C, Tregear, op. cit., p. 206. 

483 F. Westermarck, of. cit., III, 32. 
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chaser.1** Among the Kariera of West Australia, if aman 
marries the eldest of a group of sisters, all sisters are re- 
garded as his wives.**® Among the Onas,*** the Chirigu- 
anos,’** the Caribs,**° and the Negritos of Zambales,*** 
a man marrying the daughter also marries her mother, if 
she has no husband. And among the Omahas and 
Thongas, a man marries aunt and niece together.**’ 


In polyandrous sexual relations, the number of hus- 
bands a woman has, as among the Malemutes of the 
Hyperboreans,*** which is usually only two, while among 
the Kallans of the Madeira district, which is as many as 
ten or more,**® is a matter of group suggestion. The 
group sex standard, moreover, may limit the ‘““compan- 
ions in wives’*®® to be brothers, as among the Sissee 
Abors,*** the Kummales,**? and the Todas.*** Among 
the Avanoes and Maypures,*’ the marital partnership 
may be formed by half-brothers and cousins as well. 
Such, also, is the social usage among the Sikkim na- 
tives.*°° Among the Tottiyans in the Madura district, 

4G. E. Turner, op. cit., p. 47. 

*° R. H. Lowie, oP. cit., p. 18. 

*° E. Westermarck, op. cit., III, 97. 

*" Ibid. 

*° H. H. Bancroft, I, 82. 

* EK. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Southern India, IV, 77, 108. 

® E. Bogoras, op. cit., p. 602. 

™ H. B. Rowney,.The Wild Tribes of India, p. 158. 

™ FE, Balfour, op. cit., p. 249. 

™ W.R. Rivers, op. cit., pp. 518, 521. 

von Humboldt, loc. cit. 

™ E. Westermarck, op. cit., III, 113. 
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further, “brothers, uncles, nephews, and other kindred 
hold their wives in common.”*** And in some tribes of 
Sierra Leone, even sons and fraternal nephews have, as 
a right, access to the wives of their father and uncle oth- 
er than their own mother.**” 


ADDITIONAL FACTUAL EVIDENCE SUGGESTING THAT THE 
GROUP SEX STANDARDS ARE NOT MERE FUTILE 
OUTWARD CONVENTION 

From the facts presented, it must be clear already 
that group sex standards are not in their nature the “‘out- 
ward uniformities,” the “mere conventions” in men’s 
sexual life, that some writers suppose them to be.**® The 
truth is that all the mental phases in man’s sexual life, 
whatever the particular form these may happen to have 
in a given instance, can be seen to have a social aspect. 
Yet this social aspect does not make the sex patterns less 
real as facts in a personal organization of life. The fact 
is—if one cares but observe it—that the groups actually 
create sex standards, and men and women consciously 
and habitually**® example them. Because sex standards 
have a group reference, individuals do not necessarily 
consider them less their own. On the contrary, in their 
social nature individuals appropriate them, and in the 
most serious fashion follow them in their own conduct, 
exhibiting them as ingrained personal sentiments, their 
own actuating ideals, and controlling notions. 

#6 J. A. Dubois, op. cit., p. 3. 

“7B. D. Vergette, op. cit., p. 10. 

#8 See pp. 11 ff. and ae ff. above. 


1 “Flabit” used in the sense that Professor Dewey uses it. See his 
Human Nature and Conduct, Part I. 
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Thus, no matter how odd, how peculiar, even how 
handicapping, immoral, or positively reprehensible, from 
our own group sex notions, group sex practices may be, 
if individuals are from childhood brought up in them, if 
they see them valued, approved, and practiced in close 
and intimate association, if they are taught them direct- 
ly and indirectly as right, proper, and decent, they will 
also invariably practice, approve, and value them. 

To illustrate this truth only a few additional factual 
illustrations may be necessary here. Thus, among the 
Kafirs of Natal—and this holds true for all polygynous 
peoples—Mr. Shooter tells us, the women are more rec- 
onciled to polygyny than might be expected.” They are 
not less content; they are not more unwilling as wives; 
nor do they think their marriage system as less the ‘“‘nat- 
ural” one. Among peoples allowing their boys and girls 
promiscous intercourse before marriage, the idea of be- 
ing chaste seems preposterous.”* The suggestion that 
adolescent boys and girls give up some time for school- 
ing seemed impossible of realization to an Ila-speaking 
chief.” “I want them to go,” he said, “but they are 
adolescent (iam testiculos habent) and won’t leave the 
women to go to school.””°* When Lichtenstein, traveling 
among the Butjuans of Southern Africa, told the king of 
the tribe that he and his companions were traveling 
without their wives, and had none along with them, the 

*” The Kafirs of Natal, p. 78. 

* A.B. Guppy, op. cit., p. 43. 

* Smith and Dale, op. cit., II, 35. 

°° Thid. 
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king was most surprised,*™ he could scarcely conceive of 
the matter*” and when he did, thought it incredible.” 

A Mohammedan woman brought up with a group 
sex standard demanding that her face be veiled in public 
blushes copiously, though unconsciously, if a strange 
man surprises her with her face uncovered. It is re- 
ported that if chanced upon by strange men, while bath- 
ing in the nudest fashion, she will be concerned only 
about covering her face.*”’ The fact is, also, that Arab 
women, though they will reckon it most indecorous to 
uncover their faces or the backs of their heads,?” will 
allow feet, legs, and bosom to be seen without any em- 
barrassment. 

North Queensland women can be said to have no 
knowledge of their nudity. Though completely nude, 
they will face any man addressing them. Yet when sit- 
ting in the thigh-open position, they have a characteris- 
tic way of tucking one heel well up into the crutch in 
the presence of a male friend or stranger.” Naga wom- 
en of the southern mountains of Assam, similarly, taught 
by their group standard to cover their bust, will, when 
discovered nude, fold their arms over their breasts, re- 
maining unconcerned about the exposure of other parts 
of the body.” The practically nude natives of Sumatra 


24 Travels in Southern Africa, I, 206. 

°° Ibid. 8 Tid. 

207 CQ. Peschel, Races of Man, p. 172. 

78 George Ebers, Durch Gosen zum Sinai, p. 247. 

2 WE. Roth, op. cit., p. 7. 

2077, Blockmann, “Koch Bihar, Koch Hajo, and A’sdm, etc.,” 
Jour. Asiatic Soc. Bengal, XLI, 84. 
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and Celebes most carefully cover the knee and consider 
it highly improper to expose it.** Group sex standard 
ordains that the Tubori women in Central Africa wear 
only a narrow strip around the pelvic region, to which is 
attached a twig hanging down behind. And if ever the 
twig happens to fall off, they feel most ashamed.*” An 
Indian woman of the Caribbean race, examplifying her 
group notions, similarly, regards the two-inch guajuco 
covering as a less essential part of her dress than the 
pigment which covers her skin. And if, it is reported, 
she goes out of the hut without being painted with ar- 
notta, she feels as guilty as if she transgressed all the 
rules of decency.”** 

Similarly striking of how completely individuals fol- 
low the group ways are the following anecdotes. Speak- 
ing of the peculiar mouth ornament worn by the women 
of Port des Francois in Alaska, which makes the lower 
part of the mouth jut out two or three inches, La Pé- 
rouse says, “We sometimes prevailed on them to pull off 
this ornament, to which they with difficulty agreed; they 
then testified the same embarrassment, and made the 
same gestures, as a woman in Europe who discovers her 
bosom.”*** Livingston reports, similarly, how the native 
women of Balonda, whose husbands wear a dress con- 
sisting of not more than several skins hanging before 
and behind them from a girdle, were highly struck and 

™4 E. Westermarck, op. 'cit., I, 567. 


™ Dr. E. Vogel’s “Reise Nach Central-Afrika,” in Petermann’s 
Mittheilungen, p. 138. 


*8 von Humboldt, op. cit., VI, 12. 
4 Voyage round the World, II, 142. 
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amused, and could not be stopped from jeering continu- 
ally at the bare backs of some natives of another tribe 
who accompanied him on his trip.” 

The Missionary Williams relates that a Shaman or priest of 
Somosomo of the Fiji Islands, who, like all his countrymen, was 
satisfied with a masi or scanty hip-cloth, on hearing a description 
of the naked inhabitants of New Caledonia and of their idols, ex- 
claimed contemptuously, “Not have a masi and yet pretend to 
have gods!’’216 


Illustrating, likewise, the same fact that group ways 
are taken seriously is the report of Sibree that, when 
King Radama attempted to have the Hovas of Mada- 
gascar abandon their hitherto rather fantastically culti- 
vated hairdress, and to introduce the simpler European 
modes of coiffure among them, the women were so dis- 
turbed that great numbers of them assembled to protest 
against the king’s order, and were not quieted down 
until they were surrounded by spears and the leaders 
cruelly speared.**” 

As further examples illustrating the extreme serious- 
ness with which individuals will uphold their group sex 
standards—not to mention a virgin’s struggle among us 
to preserve her chastity—is to us the less clear practice 
among Southern Arabs who, as Robertson-Smith re- 
ports, “would rather die than accept food at the hands 
of a woman”;?* or the practice of Brahman women, 
who, before the coming of the English into India, used 


718 Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa, p. 305. 
° ©. Peschel, loc. cit. 

2 Op. cit; DP: 2it. 

8 Religion of the Semites, p. 279. 
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to, in the most willing manner become satz, joyously dy- 
ing on the funeral pyre of their husbands;*”° or of Fiji 
women seeking to be buried alive or strangled at the 
death of their husbands;”*° or of the Guarani widows 
who used to throw themselves from some eminence high 
enough to cripple them for the remainder of their 
lives.??+ 


GROUP SEX STANDARDS ARE AS TRULY INTRENCHED IN 
THE SOCIAL ORDER TODAY AS THEY EVER WERE 

We may now be willing to agree that with all the 
current questioning, with all the present urging desire 
for the reshaping of some of the group ideas for man’s 
sex life, with all the seeming doubt and confusion on 
some of the group sex standards, human life today, as a 
matter of fact, necessarily has its social and individual 
aspects. Sex conduct is no more a matter individual 
alone, with us, than, in the inherent nature of man’s 
mental life, it ever can be—with or without perfected 
methods of birth control. 

The fact is that today, as always, man’s sexual life 
exhibits the invariable presence of social control. Our 
group sex standards are as truly intrenched in our social 
order as they ever were. As Professor Dewey points out, 
all the acts of an individual “bear the stamp of his com- 
munity as assuredly as does the language he speaks.”??* 
“The principles of collective expression,” says Professor 

™ R. V. Russell, op. cit., II, 369. See also E. Dieffenbach, op. cit., 


II, 40; and H. R. Schoolcraft, Historical and Statistical Information, TI, 
133; LV, 226; V, 217. 


™ E. Westermarck, op. cit., I, 318. 
71 Thid., Pp. 317. 2 Op. cit., P. 317. 
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Cooley, “are the same now as ever.”**? Group ways are 
as truly manifest in matters of marriage, in all their 
complexity; in all the details of premarital sexual life; 
in love, courtship, family life, and so on, today, as they 
ever were. Professor Dewey accordingly says: 

Romantic love as it exists today with all the varying perturba- 
tions it occasions is as definitely a sign of special historic condi- 
tions as are big battleships with turbines, internal combustion en- 
gines, and electrically driven machines.224 


With all the iconoclasm, with all the loss of prestige 
in the conscious minds of men that tradition, as such, 
has suffered among us, with all the seemingly unconven- 
tional having become, in certain quarters, the upheld 
conventional,”*”? observation of the actual facts shows 
that social factors are still the determining forces in 
human life and in sex conduct. Indeed, even change in 
the group sex ways is not individual alone, the fact be- 
ing that all innovation is necessarily built upon con- 
formity, and non-conformity is but a phase of a social 
situation, and, as all of men’s mental life, having both 
individual and social aspects. It must be clear that it is 
the current institution, the present specific mode of 
action, the existing organization of past effort, that sup- 
plies even to iconoclasts the spur and basis against which 
to rebel. 

Thus, without the all-too-many instances of a rather 
merely routinary morality in sex, against which Mr. 


23S ocial Organization, p. 126. 

4 Op. cit., P. 153. 

225 Cf, Allen T. Burns, “Presidential Address,” Proceed. Nat. Conf. 
Soc. Work (1921), p. 7- 
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Havelock Ellis and the other writers seem so largely to 
direct their attacks, the arguments and contentions of 
innovators would lose their perspective. Without a whole 
system of built-up sex standards, of developed attitudes 
on the rights and needs of individuals; without a so- 
called ‘“‘feminist movement,” the birth-control and Mut- 
terschutz movements; without a social atmosphere and 
general trend toward change, and so on, what meaning, 
or even possibility for having been developed, would 
current radicalism in sex have? 


Furthermore, with the necessary transcendental**® 
or largely supersensible nature of sex practices, their 
implications, conditions, and consequences, as well as 
possibilities for enhanced human living, being, for the 
most part, beyond the immediate experience of men and 
women—not to talk of their being within reach of mere 
boys and girls—the socially worked-out, tested, and 
passed-on ways in sex will in civilized life continue to be 
of greatest importance, and of specially ingrained na- 
ture in the social order of men. 

Individual trial-and-error learning in some of the 
fundamental matters of sex, as a hypothetical social 
policy, is clearly especially remote as a practical desira- 
bility. 

Man’s sexual life—as the Freudians and others have 
abundantly shown—lies at the basis of his whole human 
life. The roots of the family, Professor A. J. Todd 
points out, “strike so deep into the underlying strata of 


“Transcendental” used in the sense Professor Ellwood uses it 
in his Reconstruction of Religion, p. 63. 
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social history and social organization, that to uproot it 
would mean the uprooting and destruction of every oth- 
er recognized social institution.”**’ To conjecture, there- 
fore, that civilized societies will give up their organized 
demands for individual compliance with the worked-out 
standards in sex, and will ever, on the conscious plane, 
leave its boys and girls without definite, socially in- 
trenched sentiments and approved habits for sexual liv- 
ing, is mere speculation. 

It is rather to be supposed that, due to the special 
importance of sex matters in man’s life, individuals and 
groups can, as a matter of conscious planning, relinquish 
the intentional or higher-control phases in sex, only at 
their peril. They can neglect the purposive safekeeping, 
from generation to generation, of the social heritage in 
regard to sex conduct, only at their own undoing. It seems 
probable, therefore, as to the future, that social control 
will continue, even on its more organized levels, pur- 
posively to institute group modes of sex conduct, and to 
insist upon them when necessary, together with other 
_means, also through legislative enactment and state en- 
forcement. 

Indeed, it is to be hoped that scientific knowledge of 
the bases, or raison d’étre, of group sex standards will 
lead to their being more cogently accepted and more 
carefully guarded. It cannot be expected that scientific 
research, in its organic quest for truth, will be satisfied 
with merely the knowledge of physiological and biologi- 
cal principles in human living. It will want to know the 

227<<'The Family in Social Evolution,” Proceed. Nat. Conf. Soc. 
Work (1922), p. 17. 
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social and ethical principles as well. And knowing these, 
it will, accordingly, realize the extreme complexity of 
human life, and the utter human inutility and impossi- 
bility of having each individual, through mere sense 
data, with his limited experience, directly work out his 
sex life from the biologically given. What probably will 
be progressively sought in intelligent living is rather 
group ways and principles for organized habits that best 
express man’s nature, individual and social. What will 
be aimed at are group sex standards that give the fullest 
possible scope to human life in all its manifold phases. 

Thus, even in an ideally organized society, where 
the purposive social control will be most nearly alto- 
gether on a rational plane, organized surveillance over 
the group’s sex standards in all scientific probability is 
destined to remain. 
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c 

‘Copulation amusement,” 44 

Courtship: characteristic tribal 
forms of, 57 ff.; girls taking 
initiative in, 78 

Criteria, for evaluating prospective 
mates, set up by the group, 80 f. 

Custom, an instrument in social 
control, 32 


Divorced: attitude toward, set by 
the group, 86 f.; mode of life of, 
set by the group, 68, 87 


Education: view of radical school 
regarding, rof.; an instrument 
in social control, 32; need for in- 
creased emphasis upon, in social 
control, 35 


Enlightenment, an instrument in 
social control, 32 


Exogamy, social control providing 
for, 46 ff. 


Family life: human offspring born 
into, 24 f.; a primary group, 25; 
is a source of man’s human 
nature and primary ideals, 25 ff. 

“Free” marriage, form of, set by 
group, 87 f. 

Freedom: view of radical school 
regarding, 10; in “socialistic” 
state, 13; in “marriage con- 
tracts,’’ 13; not attained in man 
by following instinct, 24; and 
social control, 32 ff.; premarital, 
among certain peoples, 36-66 


Getting acquainted, the, of boys 
and girls, mode for, set up by the 
group, 75 

Getting a mate: channels to be 
followed in, set up by group, 
71 ff.; personal characteristic to 
be pple in, set up by group, 
71 ff. 

Go-betweens in proposal of mar- 
riage, group attitude dictates the 
presence or absence of, 77 f. 


“Gracious equilibrium of nature’’ 
9 f.; social factors included in the 
effecting of, 23 fi. 

Group, réle of: extended in con- 
temporary sociological science, 
15; prescribes and directs the 
forms sex conduct takes even ina 
system of premarital promiscu- 
ity, chap. iii; does so in all sex 
conduct, chap., iv; suggests the 
forms modesty, sexual pro- 
priety, and sexual decorum 
takes, 54 ff., 71; prescribes the 
mode of courtship, 57 ff., 75 ff.; 
works out the group form of 
affectionate salutation, 609 ff.; 
sets up the channels to be gone 
through and the personal char- 
acteristics to be displayed in 
getting a mate, 71 ff.; has char- 
acteristic ways of getting boys 
and girls acquainted, 75; sug- 
gests wooing posture, 76; sug- 
gests whether boy or girl is to 
make offer of marriage, 77 f.; 
dictates the presence or absence 
of “go-betweens,” 77 {.; works 
out age at which boys and girls 
marry, 79 ff.; sets up the criteria 
for evaluating prospective mates 
80 f.; fashions individuals’ ideas 
of beauty in a mate, 80 ff.; sets 
the conditions, attitudes, and 
relations existing between hus- 
band and wife, 68, 86, 88 f.; be- 
tween parent and child, 86; be- 
tween brother and’ sister, 86; 
between man and woman, 68, 
86, 87, 90; between man and 
man, 68, 87; and weman and 
woman, 68, 87; works out the 
attitude toward, and the mode 
of life of, the unmarried, 68, 86; 
of the widowed, 87, 97 f.; of the 
divorced, 68, 86 f., 87; works out 
the details of the “pair” mar- 
riage, 87; of the “love” mar- 
riage, 87, 88; of the “free” 
matriage 87 f.; of the system of 
monogamy, 87; of polygamy, 
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90 f., 91 f.; of polyandry, go, 92, 
93 

Group sex standards: conception 
of, by radical school, 12; present 
study to show the intrenched 
reality of, 14; these, rather than 
instincts, the basis of human 
conduct, 22; not unmeaning, 32; 
not necessarily rigid, 32; need 
of open-mindedness and the 
exercise of the higher faculties 
in, 33; not absent among peo- 
ples sexually “‘free’’ before mar- 
riage, chap. iii; the intrenched 
reality of, among primitive and 
contemporary peoples, chap. iv; 
not mere futile or outward con- 
ventions in sex life, 93 ff. 

Group sex ways, 8, 11; acquired 
nature of, 19 ff.; characteristical- 
ly adaptational and instrumen- 
tational, 20; lie at the basis of 
individuals’ doings, 31; penetra- 
tion of, 32; social control in, 
among peoples promiscuous be- 
fore marriage, chap. iii; examples 
showing the intrenched reality 
of, chap. iv. 


Husband and wife, group works 
out ideals of the relations be- 
tween, 68, 86, 88 f. 


Ideals, personal, an instrument in 
social control, 32 

Illusion, an instrument in social 
control, 32 

Imagination: a mass of personal 
impressions, 18; a special phase 
of society, 18; when viewed in its 
organized and extended form is 
the locus of society, 18; vigorous, 
needed, 28; appealing to social- 
ized, a form of social control, 31 

Impulses, 12; instincts in man con- 
sidered merely as, by John 
Dewey, 23 

Incest, taboos in social control 
against, 46 ff. 
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Individual and society: aspects of 
the same human life-process, 
15 ff.; 27 ff.; more than a “chip 
of the block,” 28 

Infancy betrothals, 79 

Infanticide, among peoples sanc- 
tioning premarital sexual rela- 
tions, 52 c 

Instincts: relied upon as source for 
sex conduct by radical school, 9, 
11; theory of, as an explanation 
of human conduct, searchingly 
criticized and largely denied by 
psychologists, 21; the so-called 
“fnstincts’’ actually no more 
than instinctive emotions, 23; no 
more than simply impulses, 
23 ff.; not a reliable source for 
human conduct, 24 

Instinctive emotions: instincts 
in man, considered merely as, by 
Charles H. Cooley, 23 

Instrumentation, collective, a 
phase of man’s social life, 18, 22 


Kissing, 63-64; a practice un- 
known among many primitive 
peoples, 63; curious group sub- 
stitutes for, 64; regard with dis- 
gust among Chinese, 64; un- 
popular among Japanese, 64 


Law, an instrument in social con- 
trol, 32 

Love: viewed in its physiological 
aspect by radical school, 10 f.; 
forms of, included in the social 
nature of man’s life, 16; dis- 
graceful for a woman to love her 
husband, 89 

“Love” marriage: form of, set by 
group, 87, 88f.; a modern 
novelty, 88 


Man and man, relationships be- 
tween, set by group, 68, 87 

Man and woman, ideas of the rela- 
tionship between, worked out by 
the group, 68, 85, 86, 87, 90 
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Marriage: included in the social 
nature of man’s life, 16; institu- 
tion of, universal among men, 
48; how related to premarital 
promiscuity, 48 ff. 


Marriage contract: advocated by 
radical school, 13; to precede 
birth of every child, 13; to 
leave mother and father “free,” 
13 

“Marriage games,” 57 ff. 

Mating, separated from parent- 
hood by radical school, 13 


Mind: individual and social, ali 
one growth, 17; no individual 
separateness in its nature, 17; is 
both individual and social, ac- 
cording to the point of view by 
which its functioning is ob- 
served, 17 

Miscarriage, among peoples sanc- 
tioning premarital sexual rela- 
tions, 52 

Modesty, form it takes set. by the 
group, 55 ff., 71 

Monogamy, 87 f. 


Nature: biological and physio- 
logical, reliance upon, in sex 
conduct, advocated by radical 
school, 9 f.; private, in sex acts, 
to be shown in present study as 
unreal, 14; social, included in 
“gracious equilibrium of na- 
ture,” 23; human, a group na- 
ture or primary phase of society, 
25 

Neighborhood, a source of human 
nature, 25 


“Pair” marriage, form of, set by 
group, 87 

Parent and child, ideas of the rela- 
tion between, worked out by the 
group, 86 

Personality, and instrument in 
social control, 32 


Place, where sexual relations are to 
take place, socially suggested, 60 

Playground, a source of human 
nature, 25 


Polyandry, 70 f. 


_ Polygyny, or f. 


Pregnancy: group attitudes on the 
relations to exist between, and 
marriage, 51 ff.; reprehensible 
if outside of marriage among 
many primitive peoples, 52 ff.; 
not so among all, 54 ff.; merely 
leads to marriage among some 
peoples, 54 

Pregnant girls, unmarried, 53 

Premarital sexual relations: sanc- 
tioned among certain primitive 
peoples, 36-44; stringently pro- 
hibited among some peoples, 37; 
limited to members of own, or 
not own tribe, 17, 48; prohibited 
to one or both of the betrothed, 
49, 50; not to result in offspring, 
52 f.; not to be indulged in dur- 
ing smelting, fishing, or garden 
season, 51 

Primitive peoples: habitually 
chaste before marriage, 37 n.; 
habitually unchaste before mar- 
riage, 36-44; illegitimates rare 
among, 52 

Procreation: radical school advo- 
cate separation of, from parent- 
hood, 13; included in the social 
nature of man’s life, 16 

Proposal of marriage, whether to 
be made by boy or girl, sug- 
gested by the group, 76; char- 
acteristic group modes of, 75 ff. 

“Public houses,” 58 ff. 


Public opinion, an instrument in 
social control, 32 


Radical school: to criticise the 
presuppositions of the object of 
this study, 5; point of view of, 
prevailingly biological and phys- 
iological, 6-9; view individual as 
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independently developed from 
biological sources, 6-18; Have- 
lock Ellis an exponent of, 15; 
throw the burden in matters of 
sex conduct upon vague unregu- 
lated individual responsibility, 
6; do not think in terms of an 
organic union between the social 
and individual processes of life, 
6; claim that sexual union is not 
a social act, 7; their reliance up- 
on man’s biological nature as a 
source for sex conduct, 9 ff.; con- 
sider customs, conventions, and 
the group sex standards as un- 
necessary, and undesirable, 12; 
consider ‘‘socialistic” state nec- 
essary to provide for young, 13; 
advocate the formation of mar- 
riage contracts to precede birth 
of every child, 13; propose that 
“marriage contracts” leave 
father and mother “free,” 13; 
conceive social regulation of sex 
conduct beyond the formation of 
marriage contracts as an un- 
warrantable intrusion, 13; also 
as futile with the practice of 
birth control, 14; conceive man’s 
mental life to be in a special 
“sphere” or “province,”’ 16; rule 
out things mental of the 
“sphere” of the social, 18 

Religion, social, an instrument in 
social control, 32 


“Rules of the game,” present also 
among peoples sanctioning pre- 
marital sexual promiscuity, 63 f. 


Self, reference to, as a social aspect, 
26, 31 

Self-immolation, practices among 
widows, 98 

Sex conduct: never individual 
alone, but always social as well, 
the view maintained in present 
essay, 8; radical school relies 
upon a biological source for, 9 ff.; 
matters of, included in the social 
nature of man’s life, 16; not to 


| be explained by the theory of 


instincts, 21 ff.; in man, nec- 
essarily social, 24 ff.; working 
ideals of right and wrong in, part 
of the common life, 30; levels of, 
31; factual data showing social 
nature of, chaps. iii, iv 


Social control: writers of radical 
school claim that sexual union is 
not properly subject to any sort 
of, 7; present writer believes 
such view unreal, 7; conceived 
by radical school as unnecessary, 
and undesirable in matters of sex 
conduct, 12; as desirable in 
“socialistic” state, in regard to 
acts of procreation, to provide 
for the young, 13; to have none 
in regard to duties to each other 
of father and mother, 13; con- 
ceived as an unwarrantable in- 
trusion in sex conduct that does 
not involve procreation, 13; as 
futile, with the practice of birth 
control, 14; invariably present in 
man’s sexual conduct, shown in 
present study, 14; as inherent, 
24 ff.; results from men and 
women, knowingly and un- 
knowingly, condition in each 
other, 30f.; levels of, 31; neu- 
trality in, non-existent, 32; 
instruments in, 32; penetration 
of, 32; not necessarily a rigid 
traditionalism, 32; not rendered 
futile by the practice of birth 
control, 32; need of an increased 
stress upon man’s higher intel- 
ligence in, 32; “social self- 
control,” 34; “iron,” 34; “‘silk- 
en,”’ 34; need for legal compul- 
sion in, 35; invariably present in 
the sex practices of peoples pro- 
miscuous before marriage, chap. 
iii; groups work out the forms 
individuals’ sex conduct take in 
its variety of details, chap. iv 

Socialism: need for, in sex matters, 
according to radical school, 13; 
some sort of, necessary, 35 
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Sociological science: discards the 
narrow view of the nature of the 
social, 15; regards the individual 
and the group as different 
aspects of a group or social situa- 
tion, 15; has extended the réle of 
the group in man’s life, 15-16; 
conceives society as the larger 
unity of human life, 16; views 
man’s mental life, individual 
and social, as one unified whole, 
17; the mental seen as social or 
individual, according to the 
point of view by which function- 
ing is observed, 17; conceives 
society, in its widest aspect, as 
the collective functioning of the 
interrelated life of men and 
women, 17; as the collective 
aspect of personal thought, 
17f.; stresses the mental as 
peculiarly social, 17 ff.; sets 
forth the importance of factors 
other than the biologically given, 
as a source of acts and practices, 
17 ff.; synthetic point of view of 
contemporary, 19, 24; denies the 
uncritical explanatory value of 
the theory of human instincts, 
21 ff.; points out that conduct is 
necessarily social, 24 ff.; calls 
attention to the invariable pres- 
ence of social control in man’s 
sexual conduct, chap. iii; factual 
data adduced as evidence to 
show the intrenched reality of 
group sex standards, and that 
group sex standards are as truly 
intrenched in the social order 


today as they ever were, chap. 
iv 

Subgroups, countless, in social life, 
30 

Suggestion, social, an instrument 
in social control, 32 


Symbols, common: collective use 
of, 17; group’s best heritage in- 
corporated in, 31 ; 

Synthetic or organic point of view 
in contemporary sociology, 19; 

. views human life as the intricate 
working of biological, social, eco- 
nomic, physiological, and physi- 
cal factors and functions, 19 


Time, of day sexual relations to 
take place in, socially suggested, 
60, 62 


Unity, of underlying meaning, 
higher principle of, stressed in 
civilized life, 28 

Unmarried, attitude toward, set by 
the group, 68, 87 


Valuations, social, an instrument 
in social control, 32 


Widowed: attitude toward, set by 
the group, 87; mode of life of, set 
by the group, 87 

Woman and woman: relationships 
between, set by the group, 68, 
87 

Wooing posture, suggested by the 
group, 76 
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